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Extracts from letters commending 


Metcalf’s 
English Literature 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH, Ph. D., Professor of 
English, University of Va., and Roosevelt Profes- 
sor of English, University of Berlin: I congratu- 
late you and the author on a publication so inter- 
esting, so well planned, so up-to-date, and so adequate 
to school and college needs. The book is packed 


# full of interesting information drawn from a very 
4 wide course of reading; but so far as I have seen, 
; there is not a dull or congested page in it. 


4 S. ©. MITCHELL, President University of 

South Carolina: An admirable work, attractive in 
every respect. Sanejudgment and true appreciation 
are manifest in the treatment of the numerous and 
Mi diverse writers. The book is teachable: its arrange- 
ment, illustrations, maps, etc., adapt it tothe handy 
needs of the classroom. It is just such a book as I 
% should like toseein use in every high school and 
m college in the land. 


JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON, Associate Profes- 
sor of English, College of William and Mary, 
m Williamsburg, Va.: I have read carefully Dr. 

Metcalf’s English Literature with pleasure. It is an 
interesting and attractive history of English litera- 
ture; well made and wel! written, as it could not 


help being with Dr. Metcalf for its author. I wish 
the book great succes. 

DR. EDWIN MIMS, Vanderbilt University: I 
regard Metcalf's History of English Literature as 
ove of the very best books of its kind. The sum- 
maries of the various periods of literary history, the 
characterizations of individual authors, the very 
felicitous use of apt quotations, the illustrative 
material, the bibliographical notes—ali strike me as 
very noteworthy. The book is accurate without 
being pedantic or academic; it is written in a style § 
that interests the student and the general reader. I § 
see no reason why it should not be extensively used 
in high schools and colleges. 

MISS LULA O. ANDREWS, New York City, 
N. Y. (Late Department of English, Virginia § 
Normal Schcol, Farmville) in a letter to the § 
author: Just recently I have had occasion to make § 
a rapid survey of the whole general field of English 
literature. I spent about seven hours uninter- 
ruptedly with your book, and was amazed at my 
powers of review as aided by your very clear and 
definite arrangement. Those hours were very 
pleasant indeed, and 1 shall repeat them many 
times. 


- B. F. JOHNSON PUB. CO., 
; Richmond, Va. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me 
Dr. Metcalf’s English Literature, also 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company ot containing specimen pages froma i 


Richmond, Virginia. 


: “The Book of Opinions.” 
Te RO, AEE RC ee 
Post Office. a 
State _- 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 


Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
mal of Education is conducted under the auspices 


ef the Board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
tm any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 


foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 





Owing to the illness of the editor, Mr. 
Robert Lee Blanton, no editorial is printed in 
this issue of the Journal. The space usually 
occupied by the editorial matter is given to an 
interesting article by Hon. R. C. Stearnes, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 


article appears on the following page. 
ss 


TWO IMPORTANT MEETINGS 





Many educators of this and other States are 
expected to attend the Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, which is to be held 
at the Hotel Kaaterskill, Catskill, N. Y., June 
23-28. 

Another series of meetings of unusual in- 
terest to teachers will be that in connection 
with the Conference of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at Salt Lake City, July 
7-11. 

It is especially desired that as many teach- 
ers as possible attend the meeting in the Cat- 
skills, June 28th, at 2 P. M. This will be 
held under the auspices of the A. L. A. and 
Library Department of the N. E. A. Teachers 
or librarians having topics to suggest are re- 
quested to send them to Miss Anna Hadley, li- 
brarian, Gilbert School, Winston, Conn., as 
she is chairman of the N. E. A. committee of 
ten on the High School Libraries. Miss Had- 
ley will arrange for the High school librarians 
to have a special meeting of their own, if there 
are enough Normal School librarians and High 
School librarians to warrant a division into 
two distinct meetings. 
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VIRGINIA’S PROBLEM @¢f ILLITERACY 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent Public Instruction 


The Census Bureau of the National Govern- 
ment has issued quite recently a special bulle- 
tin giving the composition and characteristics 
of the population of Virginia. The figures on 
illiteracy found in its pages are far from credi- 
table to any proud and enterprising common- 
wealth. The dilettante may shrug his shoul- 
ders and say that statistics regarding illiteracy 
mean the South, of the 
Negro element, but our thoughtful! leaders re- 


nothing in because 
fuse to accept such a dictum; and, when it 
is known that the figures showing native white 
illiteracy stand out separately and clearly, the 
whole structure of false security and false 
pride falls to the ground. 

This article shall deal entirely with the sub- 
ject of white illiteracy in Virginia, an acid 
test which no Southern State may refuse or 
ignore. Negro illiteracy will not be mentioned 
except to say that we are well assured that 
the Negro situation will take care of itself if 
we keep the native white statistics constantly 
before our eyes. 

THE RECORD OF VIRGINIA COUNTIES AND CITIES 

Native white illiteracy in all the New Eng- 
land States averages less than one per cent.: 
in Virginia there are only two cities, Char- 
lottesville and Newport News, and one county, 
Powhatan, in which the illiteracy of native 
whites is less than one per cent. In our largest 
class, including as it does thirty-seven coun- 
ties and four cities, the rate of native white 
illiteracy is between five and ten per cent. 
Careful consideration of the following table is 


invited; 


VIRGINIA 


Illiteracy among native whites Pent I y Nad 
Less than one per cent..... 1 2 
One to two BO? COR... 2.4 6 6 
Two to five per cent........ 23 5 
Five to ten per cent....... 37 + 


Ten to fifteen eent.... 


per 


Fifteen to twenty per cent... 9 
Twenty-eight and seven- 
tenths per cent.......... 1 


Thirty-four and three-tenths 
per cent. 


Unreported a siustinsinr thai @ Sum BE PeubN — 1 
Total ....ous cws0e cee 100 18 
OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


If we follow the boundary lines of this 
Commonwealth, we shall find the facts given 
in the following table: 


[ILLITERACY AMONG NATIVE WHITES 
District of Columbia ......... 0.6 per cent. 
PI: on saintcanss tiejone th 3.0 per cent. 
Week Virginia ......05555..5% 6.7 per cent. 
VE diannea +s ena etanewesy 8.0 per cent. 
TOMMNNNE 14 66 AS NS. HRI 9.9 per cent. 
ON 6 is 5 hs occ cree 10.7 per cent. 
North Carolina .............. 12.3 per cent. 
HOW TIE PROBLEM WAS MET BETWEEN 1900 


AND 1910. 


The native white illiteracy of North Caro- 
lina still exceeds that of Virginia, but the 
“Old North State” is gaining on us very rapid- 
lv. We reduced our native white illiteracy 
29 per cent. during the decade immediately - 
preceding 1910; North Carolina’s record of 
reduction was 36 per cent. This is difficult to 
understand because North Carolina’s average 
length of school term is considerably less than 
ours—90 days as against 140 days. The most 
probable explanations are the priority of her 
educational revival and the use she makes of 
local teachers’ associations. In North Caro- 
lina the teachers meet every month and dis- 
cuss boys and girls as well as lesson plans and 
the latest subjects to be taught. If a boy or 
girl is out of school or irregular in attendance, 
the case comes up for special consideration at 
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the teachers’ meeting. Besides, the educational 
revival in North Carolina antedated ours and 
if Virginia could have made during the first 
half of the ten years following 1900 such 
strides as have been made since 1905, there 
would be another story to tell at this point 
of our narrative. North Carolina now has 
compulsory education and will reduce her rate 
of illiteracy more rapidly than ever before. 

During the decade which has been men- 
tioned the Pacific States reduced illiteracy 
among their native white population as much 
as 50 per cent., the Mountain States of the 
West 49 per cent., and all of the ‘other great 
divisions of States about 40 per cent., except 
our group, the South Atlantic States, and 
the East South Central and New England 
groups. The South Atlantic States reduced 
illiteracy 33 per cent., the East South Central 
26 and the New England 22 per cent. Omit- 
ting the New England States, where the rate 
of illiteracy has long been very low, it is 
clear that our group of states is next to the 
bottom of the list in the matter of reducing 
illiteracy during the decade. 

Going within the South Atlantic group it- 
self, we find that Delaware and Florida re- 
duced their illiteracy among native whites 47 
and 42 per cent, respectively; Maryland, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina about 36 per 
cent. each; and Virginia, next to last in the 
list. only 29 per cent., as above stated. 


ILLITERACY AND ATTENDANCE 


So closely connected with the problem of 
illiteracy are the problems of enrollment and 
average attendance that we may say all con- 
stitute phases of the same problem. Certainly, 
the figures on attendance are the best index 
of what we are now doing. 

In New England 72 per cent. of the native 
white children were attending school in 1910; 
in the remaining eight groups of states the 
attendance was uniformly 69 and 70 per cent., 
except in the South Atlantic States and the 
two groups immediately south and west of 
them. There the attendance was around 63 


per cent.. with our South Atlantic group 


lowest in the scale, 62.8 per cent. 
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Looking again within the South Atlantic 
group we find that Virginia stands sixth in 
a group of nine states with 61.2 per cent. of 
the children from six (they are not admitted 
under seven) to twenty attending school. 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina rank 
lower than Virginia; West Virginia, Mary- 
land and North Carolina higher. 

Thus far we have taken the census figures 
without question or apology, but there is an- 
other side. The great questions of urban con- 
veniences and rural isolation must come into 
our thought and plan. At the critical period 
of from six to nine years of age urban attend- 
ance in this country preponderates over rural 
attendance by the large difference of nine per 
cent., and from ten to fourteen the advantage 
for the town is three per cent. 

We must reach the young child if we are 
to abolish illiteracy. It is decidedly more 
difficult to get young children to school in 
the country than in town. Take, for example: 
the wealthy states of Maine, Vermont, and 
Colorado. Their rates of illiteracy for all 
classes and races are 4.1 per cent. in Maine 
and 3.7 per cent. in the other two. Yet the 
illiteracy of native whites in Aroostook county, 
Maine, is 12.per cent., of Franklin and Grand 
Isle counties, Vermont, 5 and 7.6 per cent., 
respectively, and in a bunch of six counties in 
Colorado the illiteracy of native whites ranges 
from 7.1 to 18.5 per cent. 

Illiteracy can not properly be described, 
tested or dealt with by the political bound- 
aries called “State lines.” 

Virginia is’so peculiarly rural that only a 
little more than one-fifth of her population is 
classed as urban, and she has but eleven towns 
of more than 2,500.inhabitants. 

During the month of March the chief school 
officer of the imperial State of Illinois sent to 
the newspapers a statement containing the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Where both sentiment and are 
good, there our best schools are found. Poor 
school buildings, short terms, inadequate 
courses, unprepared, ill-paid teachers are the 
signs of low educational standards or low 
revenues, or both. This accounts for the fae 
that in some districts we find the school lity 


resources 
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offered by the board of education extending 
through fourteen years, from the kindergarten 
through the high school, and the school year 
extending through nine or ten months, while 
in other districts, even whole counties, we find 
nothing but the bare eight grades offered for 
half 


century of experience shows that these in- 


five or six months out of the vear. A 


equalities in free school opportunities are in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing. The un- 
even distribution of wealth and the uneven dis- 
tribution of children throughout the various 
districts of the State become more marked as 
the years increase. The desire for education 
is much more widespread and uniform than 
the material resources for furnishing it.” 

In Illinois we find twenty-eight counties 
with a native white illiteracy exceeding 3 per 
cent., one of them reaching 10.6 per cent. In 
Marvland nine out of twenty-four counties 
exceed 5 per cent., and three of the nine go 
In eight counties in Ohio, 
North Dakota the 


exceeds 5 per cent. 


above 9 per cent. 
one in Wisconsin, one in 


native white illiteracy 
Several 
white illiteracy of from four to five per cent.. 
two counties in New York show 7.5 and 9.9 


per cent., respectively, and four in West Vir- 


counties in Michigan show a native 


ginia more than 15 per cent. Towa has a very 
low rate of illiteracy. vel Mills county pre- 
sents the record of 8.2 per cent. among na- 
tive whites. 

Our preblem comes nearer home than State 
boundaries and is a question of isolation and 
poverty far more than of topography and a 
weak spirit among the people. Moreover, it is 
quite clear that a compulsory education law 
does not avail in all eases. And considering 
the illiterates of all 


moment. I submit that 


classes and races for a 
106.220 in New York. 
or 354.290 in Pennsylvania, or 141.541 in 
Massachusetts creditable to their 
wealth and older systems of schools than 232.- 
911 to Virginia’s post-bellum poverty and new 


are less 


start in life. 


ARE THE CENSUS FIGURES CORRECT ? 


T have thought for many years that the 


Southern attitude of mind, particularly in 
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rural districts, gives the census enumerators 
no more information than politeness requires. 
One may shrewdly suspect that even the bes: 
enumerators do not always thread their way 
along mountain paths to the deepest recesses 
or most rugged heights. When the informa- 
tion comes second hand one may be sure it is 
inaccurate. The results of a special investiga- 
tion in one of the Virginia counties will enable 
me to make the point clearer. 

The school census of 1905 in Roanoke coun- 
tv. taken by the clerks of the district school 
boards, showed the following results: 


ILLITERATES BETWEEN TEN AND TWENTY YEARS 


OF AGE 

District White Colored 
Catawba ..............200. 5 1 
Central ................00. 6 1 
ct ge ee 6 7 
Cave Spring .........s0. 112 56 
Salem ............02-00 eee 6 8 

es 135 13 


The county school system was well organ- 
ized and the figures in Cave Spring District 
were questioned, particularly on account of 
the age and physical condition of the clerk 
who took the census. The census was taken in 
May and at the county institute in October 
the superintendent went the list of 
recorded illiterates name by name with the 
The result removed 89 white and 40 
the list. Several of the 
children were known by the teachers to be 
as far advanced as the first and second gram- 
More names would have been re- 
moved if all of the old teachers had been 
Some were too new to be well ad- 


over 


teachers. 


colored hames from 


mar grades. 


present. 
vised. 

The United States Census of 1910 declares 
that the total number of illiterates in Roanoke 
county (from ten to twenty, inclusive) is 231, 
the Virginia school census gives 95 as the num- 
ber from ten to nineteen, inclusive, (not quite 
the same ages, but very nearly so) and the 
superintendent of schools writes that he feels 
sure the latter number is excessive. 
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In the City of Lynchburg the United States 
Census of 1910 gives 261 illiterates between 
ten and twenty; the school census 28. Supt. 
“IT have no reason to think our 
incorrect except its 
S. Census. Mr. B., 


who teok the whole census, is as quick as 


Glass savs: 
report of illiterates is 


disagreement with the U. 


lightning and a regular ferret for getting 
names and facts. I have no idea the govern- 
ment census Is correct.” 

The 1910 Federal Census places the number 
of illiterates in Virginia, ages 10 to 20, inclu- 
sive, at 46,831, the Virginia Census, ages 10 
to 19, inclusive, gives a larger number, to-wit, 
To show how the two censuses taken 
at the same time vary, I give the figures for 
cities in parallel columns and throw in a 


55.682. 


column to show the percentage of illiterates. 
Federal Census, ten years old and over. 





Per cent of Iiliterates Illiterates 

illiterates 10 to 20 10 to 19, 

Cities Federal Census’ Federal Virginia 

including adults Census Census 
Alexandria ........ 2.0 GS 99 
Bristol ........6.. 9.8 121 72 
Buena Vista ...... 6.0 48 32 
Charlottesville ..... 0.9 68 54 
Clifton Forge ..... 1.5 30 0 
UE orcas dacaclne® D42 457 
Fredericksburg 1.5 23 4 
Lynchburg ........ 1.1 261 28 
Newport News .... 0.6 S2 S 
ae ee 1.2 D44 692 
Petersburg ........ 3.4 343 217 
Portsmouth ....... 1.0 282 171 
SS errr d.0 68 26 
Richmond ........ Lz SS4 531 
Roanoke .......... 2.0 257 562 
eee 3.5 64 26 
Williamsburg ..... 104 99 
Winchester ........ 2.3 30 1} 
OE: nad cud ene 3.819 3.016 


Of the 55.682 illiterates from 10 to 19, in- 
clusive, Virginia census, 52,662 are in our 
counties. and of the total number in_ both 
cities and counties 24.344 are white. The ne- 


9 
) 


groes in Virginia reduced their illiteracy 3: 
per cent., 1900 to 1910, the whites only 29 per 
Said we not truly in the second para- 


cent. 
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graph of this article: “The Negro situation 
will take care of itself if we keep the native 
white statistics constantly before our eyes.” 
No negro who knows the writer will say that 
this sentiment comes from the pen of one 
whose thought is other than that of a friend. 

Accordingly it appears that the Virginia cen- 
sus found fewer illiterates in cities and more 
in the counties than were found by the Federal 
Census and we have the direct testimony from 


Roanoke county and thoroughly organized 
Lynchburg, a city in which the shepherd 


comes as near knowing his sheep by name, I 
fancy, as in any educational fold in the coun- 
try. 

Which census 
writer’s opinion. 


Neither, in the 
Which is more nearly cor- 


is correct ? 


rect? I answer, the Federal in the counties 
and the State census in the cities.—but, friends 
fellow workers, let us not take 
chances on 1915 or 1920. A census in either 
year may give figures whose accuracy no one 


and school 


can question. Let us remove this blot and do 


it now. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 


IMMEDIATE ACTION 


How shall we proceed ? 

I have two suggestions which are so simple 
that I hardly know how to wrap enough words 
around them to give an appearance of large- 
ness and formidableness. 

We have had from 88 to 100 county superin- 
tendents in Virginia all the while since 1871. 
Our laws have never permitted them to super- 
vise and care for schoo!s as schools should be 
supervised and cared for. Tflere and there men 
who were able to give the time and endure 
the financial sacrifice have furnished us visions 
of what might be accomplished. A county 
superintendent told me recently that he kept 
track of every white child in his county, and 
if one between 7 and 14 was out of school, he 
took pains to see that the child was entered 
long enough to learn to read and write. The 
records of the county show that this statement 
is true. 

Some folks have said that it is impossible 
to have good teaching in a one-room school. 


T can not accept any such statement. IT am 
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firmly convinced that some of the best schools 
in Virginia have been, are, and will be one- 


room schools. I ecateh a vision. however. of 


Virginia without at least two 


teachers, one the regular teacher in charge and 


no school in 


the other the active county superintendent, a 
peripatetic headmaster of a teachers’ training 
school composed of the teachers of his county 
or some district thereof. Whenever a small 
room can be added for industrial 
shall have under this plan both a two-reom 


work we 

and a two-teacher school. 

Last vear the county superintendents paid 

15,000 visits to schools, and if the best 
had 


would have be 


about 
uniformly equalled, there 
n 35,000 visits. A better organ- 
force has given North Carolina 


records been 
ized teaching 
an enrollment of 64.9 per cent. with a ninety- 
day term in comparison with our enrollment of 
61.2 per term 140 days in 
length, and we have seen that the number of 


cent. during a 
visits of the supervising officers may be in- 
creased more than one hundred per cent. Who 
can doubt that these two things, which are 
easily attainable, must result in illiteracy 
im- 


Salaries and divisions 


greatly lessened and training greatly 
proved and broadened ? 
must be so fixed that superintendents may 
give their whole time to supervision and other 
school duties and there must be no question 


about their doing so. 


CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


We have in our Co-operative Education 
Association an organization among patrons 
which is well prepared to support the more 
active and intensive type of labor herein urged 
and better than that even is the fact that pub- 
lie opinion support the 
officials and teachers giving them that con- 
without 


everywhere will 


sciousness of grateful recognition 
which all work of an altruistic, intellectual. 
or spiritual nature must live in a state of les- 
sened and lessening strength. 
CARRYING CHILDREN TO SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOL 
TO CHILDREN 


During the past five years we have been 
experimenting with and developing a plan of 
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carrying children to school—a most impor- 
tant and worthy enterprise. I do not wish 
to see interest in that type of development 
I venture to suggest, how- 
that in instances we must carry 
the to the children. Short terms in 
gocd weather when and where 800d teachers 
may be secured are far better than no schools 
at all, or long terms amid terrible conditions 
I favor summer schools 


abated one whit. 
ever. some 


school 


of roads and weather. 
in the bracing atmosphere of high altitudes 
and two different schools during the year for 
some of the best teachers wherever it is im- 
possible to have seven or eight month terms 
and the problem of taking care of small schools 
in remote locations is particularly pressing. 
Perhaps the teachers having the missionary 
spirit will also open “moonlight schools” for 
adults as has been done so successfully by Mrs. 
C. W. Stewart in Rowan county, Kentucky. 

All of these simple expedients together will 
make such inroads upon illiteracy as to cause 
the very wilderness to smile with the flowers 
of learning. 

CHANGE OF SCHOOL AGE ADVOCATED 

I invite attention now to what we have lost 
by making our school age seven to twenty in- 
stead of six to twenty, as fixed by the majority 
of the states and adopted by the Census 
Bureau. We probably have 40,000 children 
six years of age. According to the statistics, 
seventy-five per cent. of these children would 
have been in school. On that basis Virginia 
would have an enrollment of 69 per cent. from 
6 to 20 instead of 61.2 and 84 per cent. from 
6 to 14 instead of This would have 
made her lead the South Atlantic States and 
would have given her a rank well up among 
the leaders of the country at large. 

There is still another ray of illuminating 
information. Many of the states have changed 
their methods of gathering information and 
the amount of duplication discovered made 
the cards which Bret Harte’s heathen Chinee 
held up his sleeve look like a mere peccadillo. 
The children who left the last grammar grade 
in February were regularly enrolled as high 
school students during the same year and so 


ea 
to. 2 
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for all of the other mid-term promotions. I 
think Supt. Blair, of Illinois: said this had 
added a mere paper enrollment of twenty- 
five or thirty thousand in his state. In Vir- 
ginia we have rigidly excluded duplicates. 


SAGE FOUNDATION REPORT DISCUSSED 


The Russell Sage Foundation recently is- 
sued a pamphlet entitled “A Comparative 
Study of Public School Systems in the Forty- 
eight States.” It has attracted much atten- 
tion in the newspapers. I think the Founda- 
tion rather likes to give out startling statistics. 
‘The pamphlet ignores entirely difference in 
school age, the duplication of names, and 
many other things pertaining to actual condi- 
tions. Unfortunately the figures were not 
submitted to the State Departments of Educa- 
tion, and it is probably true that it will never 
be given to any one man or Foundation to 
name the ten tests of highest efficiency in 
public education. That task must be more 
difficult even than interpreting the various and 
varied reports of this Union so as to hazard 
a pronunciamento upon their exact standing 
and rating. In Virginia the Foundation 
makes our population of school age 627,807 in 
one table and 651,469 in another. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is 616,168 by our census and 
slightly more by the Federal Census. Of 
course, this lowers percentages to our serious 
disadvantage, but why mention it at all? We 
shall be content if the “Comparative Study” 
arouses the “blood of the O’Rourkes” in us 
and makes us determine to change conditions 
which urgently ery for relief. 

I do not feel that I should leave the Foun- 
dation and its report without saying very ear- 
nestly and seriously that in my opinion Vir- 
ginia’s rating under its ten tests could not be 
higher than thirty-seventh. 
the difference between thirty-seventh and 
forty-first! Shall we be content even to re- 
main thirty-seventh? 


SUMMARY 


I have suggested the elimination of the part 


time county superintendent, vitality in 


teachers’ associations, carrying the schools to 


But zounds for 
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the people, doubling the time of good teachers 
so as to cut off some of the holders of emer- 
gency certificates and changing the minimum 


school age from seven to six. Is the last 
named suggestion practical and attainable? 
The constitution declares that the State 


school taxes shall be distributed among the 
schools of the primary and grammar grades 
for the equal benefit of all of the people of 
the State to be apportioned on a “basis of 
school population,” the number of children be- 
tween seven and twenty to be the basis. Does 
this mere basis of apportionment prevent the 
Legislature from allowing us to admit chil- 
dren six years of age, under certain condi- 
tions? I can not argue the matter here, but 
from the depths of my soul I must say, I 
hope not. 

In one county of Virginia the illiteracy of 
native whites is 34.3 per cent. ‘Texas has two 
counties above 33 per cent., Tennessee one 
above 23 per cent., North Carolina one above 
22 per cent.. Georgia two above 21 per cent., 
South Carolina one above 19 per cent., but 
Leslie county, Kentucky, is the only county 
in the Union, so far as the records have come 
to my office, which shows a greater per cent. 
of illiteracy than that Virginia county. Leslie 
county’s native white illiteracy is 34.5 per 
cent. 

Our unfortunate Virginia county feels the 
situation keenly. Its school officials have al- 
ready commenced the work of opening sum- 
mer schools in remote sections where illiteracy 
is greatest and the local school taxes are at 
the maximum rate. These good people de- 
serve all the help they can get. 

It is clear that Work! Work!! 
of the hour. 


is the call 


st SF SF 


NOTICE 





We earnestly request that subscribers whose 
Journals are at present addressed to their re- 
spective schools will send us their home ad- 
dresses in order that there may be no delay in 


receiving the July number. 
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The ATHLETIC BADGE TEST FOR VIRGINIA BOYS and GIRLS 
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To the Teachers jinia 

You will recall that for the past eight months, | 
have been telling the Virginia school teachers in 
public addresses at summer normals, county insti- 
tutes ani! through the press, that the Department 
of Publi Instruction was ying to give to every 
boy or girl in Virginia, who met certain athletic 
standards, an athletic badge. The Department of 
Public Instruction now stands ready to fulfill this 
promise made by its representative, the State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools The Department is fortu- 
nate in having a vecial fund of Which this can 
be done. 

We have spent much time and care in working 
out the detaiis of this badge test. We have held 
conferences with leading playground, athletic, and 
recreation experts of the country; have carefully 
studied the badge tests that are now in use in cities 
all over the United States; have taken into cun- 
sideration their successes and failures; and have 
attempted in the badge test given below to adapt 
what experience has shown to be good in other 


places, to the conditions in Virginia. 
been put upon the selection of 
In all modesty we think 
favorably witb 


has 
the badges. 


compare 


Especial care 
the designs for 
that these 
those adopted anywhere 

It is sincerely regretted that 
could not have been given to you 
in the session in getting 
for badge conierences on 


designs most 
information 
earlier 
photos 

girls’ 


this 
teachers 
material, 

the 


Delay 


and 


designs, 


badge test, have prevented its earlier publication. 

Although late in the season we still believe that 
the badge test can be made a decided success, even 
for the session 1912-13. We know that it can, with 
your enthusiastic co-operation As to its ultimate 
success we have no fears; because, wherever inagu- 
rated, it has become exceedingly popular. 

We believe that you will co-operate. The Virginia 
teachers have shown themselves to be progressive, 
and appreciative of every opportunity to do some- 
thing for their school children, and we feel confi- 
dent that you are going to respond to this as you 
have to the school fair work, school improvement 
league work, and every other good movement that 
has been started in Virginia. 

Although badge tests have heen adopted and are 
being used by the city school boards of nearly every 
t‘arge city in the Union, Virginia is the first State 
to adopt a badge test for an entire State. Let us 
make it such a success that the other forty-seven 
States will be glad to adopt the “Virginia Badge 


Test” for their boys and girls. 


The Bulletin on Play and Athletics is now in the 
hands of the printer and will be supplied to you 
shortly. 

The material below is 6ne chapter from this bulle- 
tin. It is self-explanatory; follow the directions 
carefully and send in applications for badges to the 
Pepartment of Public Instruction. 


part in athletic con- 
they cannot win over 
are given no place 
program. In order to offer 
s given helow a whole- 


persons do not take 
tests because they realize that 
their opponents, or because they 
in a school’s athleti« 
to every person in the 


“Many 


‘ las = 


some form of athletic recreation and to stimulate 
them to participate in athletic contests, the State 


adopted for Virginia the 


tests. 


Board of Education has 
following athletic | adge 
The athletic | ge test is a form of athletics in 
which every person is given an opportunity to win 
by bringing himself up to a prescribed physical 
standard. It is not necessary to him to defeat other 
persons in order to He simply measures 
his own ability. 
The following 
gidle to compete 
a. All regularly 
schools of Virginia. 
b. All students, teachers, and officials of the State 
normal schools and all other State higher institu- 
tions of learning. 
c. All publie school teachers. 


succeed. 


persons, male and female, are eli- 


in the Virginia badge test: 


enroiled pupils in the _ public 


d. All public school officials. 

Note. Applicant for badge must be a member of 
one of the above classes the same year he applies 
for a badge. 


To every male and female in each of the above 
classes the State Board of Education offers a simple, 
inexpensive athletic button. In order to win one 
of these buttons it is necessary that the contestant 
qualify in one of the classes given below. 

Although the buttons are comparatively inexpen- 
sive, they present a neat appearance, and the design 
upon each is made from a famous athletic statue. 
The designs for the boys’ badges are: Class A, “The 
Sprinter”; Class B, “The Soldier of Marathon”; 
Class C, “The Athlete.” For the girls’ badges: Class 
A, “The Balancing Girl’; Class B, “Atalanta.” 

But it is not the intrinsic value of the buttons 
that the State Board hopes will appeal to the boys 
and giris of Virginia, but because they will stand 
for certain athletic proficiency, and are presented 
by the State of Virginia. The applicants for these 


badges should be prompted by the same motives 
that caused the ancient Greeks to contest for the 
laurel wreath 

The name and records made by each applicant 


will be recorded in the State Athletic Book, will be 


kept in the State capitol, and a neat certificate, 
which can be framed and hung up in the school, 
will be presented to each school that has pupils 
winning badges. This certificate will contain the 


name of the school, the names of the badge winners, 


and the class of badge each won. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, which has the same athletic badge tests 
as those given below, will furnish to each badge 


winner a neat medal badge at the cost of the badge. 
Should anyone desire these badges they should write 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Metropolitan Building, New York City. The records 
accepted by the Department of Public Construction 
will also be accepted by them. This offer appu.ies 
equally to those who do not come under any of the 
above classes, as well as to all those who do. 

In the following tests for boys and girls no age 
limits have been set. A verson of any age is eli- 
gible to win any badge. For example a boy of ten 


will be awarded Badge C, should he make the 
records, though it is hardly possible that he will; 


or a school teacher of fifty, will be awarded Badge 
A should he make the required records. This should 
encourage everybody to try for a badge, for almost 
every one should be able to win at least Badge A. 
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We give below details of the athletic badge tests 
for boys, and the athletic badge tests for girls, and 
tell how these badges can be obtained. 

Tue Arnietic Bapce Test For Boys 

may be an opportunity for 
attainment, three grades of standards 
have been established in the badge test for boys. 
After testing this plan for several years, the New 
York City schools have set the following standards. 
These standards have also been adopted by many 
other cities and by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America to be used in both country 
and city throughout America. In order to be uni- 
form with the rest of the nation, Virginia adopts 
the same standards. They are: 


In order that there 


advanced 


Class A Badge— 
Pull up (Chinning on bar), 4 times. 
Standing broad jump, 5 feet, 9 inches. 
cU yarcs dash, 9 seconds. 


Class B Padge— 
Pull up (Chinning on bar), 6 times. 
Standing broad jump, 6 feet, 6 inches. 
60 vards dash, indoor, 8 seconds. 
or 
100 yards dash, outdoor, 14 seconds. 


Cless C Padge— 
Pull uy (Chinning on bar), 9 times. 
Running high jump, 4 feet, 4 inches. 
220 yards run, 28 secends. 


It is necessary to qualify in all three events in 
anv one class in order to win a badge. 

In the different contests the following 
tions must be followed: 


Pvll up (Chinning), 1 trial. 

The only esuipment necessary for this event is 
a horizontal bar on the playground or in the gym- 
nasium, a portable chinning bar in a doorway, or 
a ladder with round rungs set at an angle against 
a school building. The ladder is very desirable, be- 
cavse the rungs at different heights make it edapt- 
ahle to the different heights of the pupils. The bar 
or rung vsed should be high enough to prevent feet 
touching the ground when the contestant lowers 
himself. 

Bach contestant begins with his hands on the bar, 
the bhacl of the hand away from the body and the 
fingers and thumb towards the shoulders, then -vith 
his arms straightened at full length, he pulls him- 
self up without a kick, snap, jerk or swing, until 
his chin is above the bar, lowering himself cgain 
until his arms are straight he repeats the pull up, 
etc. 


instruc- 


Standing Broad Jump— 

Whenever possible, it is best to prepare a jump- 
ing pit by digging up a piece of ground about 4 ft-x 
25 ft., and have a wooden or metal strip 2/7x4/’ 
embedded in the ground at one end of the pit flush 
with the surface, to serve as a “take off.” It is 
also well to mark off 5 feet, 9 inches, and 6 feet, 6 
inches from the “take off.” Each competitor is al- 
lowed three jumps, his best jump being taken as 
his record. 

The rules and regulations governing the running 
high jump, 60, 100, and 220 yard dashes are the 


ones usually used in those events. 
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Although it is not required, it is highly desirable 

that “stop-watches” be used for the dashes. 
THe Arutetic BapGe Test FoR GIRLS 

In the Virginia athletic badge test, the girls are 
provided for as well as the boys. Different events, 
however, have been selected for the girls from those 
for the boys. The events chosen are ones that are 
especially suitable as athletic and recreational exer- 
cises for girls. 

The following tests were prepared by the Jeading 
experts in America on girls’ athletics, and only 
after numerous conferences and preliminary tests. 
They have been adopted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America for use through- 
out the United States, but have been slightly modi- 
fied to meet conditions in rural Virginia. 

As this is the first year that a national badge 
test for girls has been in operation, it being adopted 
November, 1912, only two classes have been decided 
upon; the third class based upon the experience of 
this year will be adopted next year. The two classes 
are as follows: 


Class A Badge-— 

1. Potato race, 43 seconds. 
or 

All-up Indian club race, 28 seconds. 

2. Basket ball throwing, 5 goals, 3 minutes. 
or 

Bean bag target toss, 100 points, 2 minutes. 

3. Balancing, 24 feet, 2 trials. 


Class B Badge— 
1. Potato race, 41 seconds. 
or . 
All-up Indian club race, 24 seconds. 
2. Basket ball throwing, 6 goals, 3 minutes. 
or 
Bean bag target toss, 150 points, 2 minutes. 
3. Balancing (bean bag on head), 24 feet, 2 trials. 


It is necessary to qualify in all three events in 
any one class in order to win a badge. 

In the different contests the following 
tions must be followed: 

Potato Race— 

Four circles, each one foot in diameter, should be 
marked five yards apart from center to center on 
a direct line. Five yards back of the first circle 
and at right angles to it, should be the starting 
line, which is also the finish line. 

In the first circle a basket, pail, box or can, not 
over two feet in height with an opening not to 
exceed three feet in circumference should be placed. 
The receptacle should contain three potatoes. 

Running from the starting line, the girl takes 
one potato from the basket and places it in the 
first circle, returns to the basket, passing between 
it and the starting line, and takes the second potato 
to the second circle. After placing the third potato 
in the third circle she runs back to the starting 
line, turns and runs to the first circle, picks up the 
potato and replaces it in the basket, then the gec- 
ond, then the third, each time passing around the 
basket and between it and the starting line. (If a 
potato is dropped anywhere but in the circle where 
it should be placed, it must be picked up and prop- 
erly placed before another is touched.) After the 
third potato has been put into the basket, the girl 
runs across the finish line. 


instruc- 
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The time elapsing between the word “Go” when 


the girl starts, and her crossing the finish line, 
after having placed the potatoes and picked them 
up, is her record for this event. 
All-up Indian Club Race 

Two tangent circles should be drawn, each three 
feet in diameter, in one of these circles three one- 
pound Model BS Indian Clubs should be stood on 
end. The runner starts trom a point thirty feet 
distant from the circles; on reaching the circles 
she should transfer the three cluos to the vacant 
circle and run back to the starting point. Three 
such trips are made, the three clubs being trans- 


ferred each trin. 

In transferring the clubs the girl is permitted to 
use but one hand. The clubs must be stood on end. 
Basket-ball Throwing 

The regular basket-ball goal may be used. It 
should be placed ten feet above the ground and ex- 
tend six inches from the surface to which it is at- 
tached, and should be 18 inches in diameter. 

From a line directly under the center of the bas- 
ket a semi-circle with a radius of fifteen feet should 
be drawn. The girl may tunrow the ball from any 
point on the line. After each throw she must pick 


up her hall and run to the starting line to make 
her next throw 
The only throws counted are those which make 


the goal. 
Bean Bag Target Toss— 

Three concentric circles should be drawn on the 
ground, or floor, after the idea of a target The 
inner circle should be two feet in diameter, the 
second circle should be four feet in diameter ana 
the outer circle, six feet in diameter. Ten feet 
from the outer rim of the largest circle a straight 
line should be drawn on the ground to serve as a 
throwing line. The thrower stands with her toe 
on the throwing line and tosses a bean bag toward 
the target. If the bag falls within the center circle, 
it scores fifteen points; if between the center circle 
and the next larger one, it scores ten points, and 
if between the middle circle and the largest or outer 
one, five points. A bag touching a line 
does not score. 

After each throw the girl should run and pick 
up the bag and return with it to the throwing line 

The bean bag should be six inches square and 
should contain i4lb. of beans. It should be made 
of heavy, durable material, such as ticking, awning, 
duck or denim. It should be stitched around the 
outer edge and then turned and stitched the second 
Hand sewing is better, for it is necessary to 
to stand the strain put upon it. 


it scores 


time. 
make it very strong 
Balancing— 

A 2/’"x4” timber, twelve feet long, «: any standard 
beam 2/7 wide and 12 feet long, may be 
used for this event. The girl is allowed two trials. 
There is no time limit. Each girl should endeavor 
to keep in mind the ideal of perfect poise. 

To win Class “A” the girl should start from center 
of beam and walk forward to end; without turning, 
walk backward to center; turn and walk forward to 
end: turn and walk forward to starting point. 

To win Class “B” girl should start from center 
with bean bag on head, which must be kept in place 
on the head from start to finish without touching 
with the hands, walk forward to end; turn and walk 
forward the entire length of the balance beam; 


balance 


without turning, walk backward to starting point. 


Materials Needed for Girls’ Test— 
Basket Ball—Regular basket ball should be used 
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for this purpose. Spaldings’ “Fractice”’ No. 18, 
price, $2.00, is very satisfactory. As many schools 
as possible should possess a basket ball. In addition 
to its use in the badge test and regular basket ball 
games, it can be used in so many other ways, such 
as basket ball relay, boundary ball and dive ball. 

Indian Clubs—Spaldings’ 1 lb. Model B. S., price, 
50 cents, are recommended. . 

Balancing Beam—A piece of timber 2/’x4” and 12 
feet long, placed with the narrow edge up is all that 
is necessary. Spaiding also sells palancing beam 
for $4. Write to A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 
City, for catalogue entitled “Gymnasium Apparatus.” 

HOW TO SECURE BADGES. 

In order to secure these athletic badges, it is 
necessary that the following steps be taken: 

1. All tests for badges, in order to be official and 
thus be recognized by the Department of Public In- 
struction of Virginia, must be held by an official 
badge test committee. 

(a) When the test is held at an individual school, 
this committee must be composed of the principal 
of the school (if a one-room school, the teacner), 
the division superintendent, and the nearest district 
school trustee. Each of these can, however, depu- 
tize some efficient person to take his place, provided 
not more than one of the committee is a teacher 
or pupil of the school at which the badge test is 
held. 

The principal will usually have to take the initia- 
tive to get this committee formed. 

(b) When the test is held in connection with a 
district or county meet, the regular officials of the 
meet should also be the badge test committee. 

(c) When the test is held at a State Normal 
School, other State higher institution of learning, or 
State summer normal for teachers, the physical 
director of the school shall have charge of the test 
and select his own committee. 

2. All the tests may be held the same day, or they 
may be held at different times of the year. In 
many places the boys’ tests have been so divided that 
the chinning event was held in the fall, the jump- 
ing in the winter, and the running in the spring. 

3. The rules governing the events as laid down 
above must be strictly observed. 

4. At the conclusion of the tests, the committee 
must fill out and sign for each person applying to 
the Department for a badge an application card 
giving: 

Name of School 
Name of Applicant 
Sex 
Age 
Class of Badge applying for........ 
Records in each event 

Signed 

No badge will be sent out until this is done. 

5. These applications must be sent to the State 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, Department of Public 
Instruction, Richmond. Va., between March ist and 
June ist. Applications from summer normals, how- 
ever, may be sent in between August Ist and Sep- 
tember 15th. 

Upon receipt of these records properly filled out 
by the official committee, the Department will re- 
cord them in its State Athletic Book, and will send 
to the principal of the school the badges won by the 
contestants, and for the school as a whole a certifi- 
eate of attractive design containing the names of 
each successful contestant and the class of badge 
won. 





. 
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BALLAD COLLECTING FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOL TEACHERS 


JAMES M. GRAINGER, Farmville 


Dr. Charles Alphonso Smith, the distin- 
guished Edgar Allan Poe Professor of Liter- 
ature at the University, is now leading a move- 
ment to collect from all parts of Virginia the 
specimens of the old ballads that are still in 
Though new fer Virginia, this 
For 


circulation. 
movement has a long history behind it. 
two hundred years and more, ballad collectors 
have worked enthusiastically in England and 
Scotland, gathering out of secluded nooks and 
corners of the island every vestige of the old 
unwritten balladry. The publication of Bish- 
op Percy’s “Reliques” in 1765, was perhaps 
the greatest event in the history of ballad col- 
lecting and it helped to turn the whole current 
of English literature from classic into roman- 
tic channels. Sir Walter Scott also did great 
service for the ballad in the collection and pub- 
lication of his “Border Minstrelsy.” The 
greatest collector of them all, however, was an 
American, Professor Francis G. Child, of 
Harvard University. He gathered every ex- 
tant version of every known ballad, three hun- 
dred and five of them, into a monumental 
work known as the “Child Collection,” and 
made a profound life-study of his finds. His 
work has been embodied in ten great volumes 
which say the last word’on the ballads in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Now and forever these 
ballads are cherished as one of the priceless 
treasures of English literature. 

Only within comparatively 
however, have scholars awakened to the reali- 
zation that America offers a field for collect- 
ing survivals of these same ballads, which is 
little inferior in richness and interest to the 
old country itself. English and Scottish emi- 
grants of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies brought to this country memories of the 
old On the remote outlying 
frontiers or in secluded mountain sections. 


recent vears, 


song-stories. 


where many of these people have preserved 
the same state of civilization with which thev 
left the mother country. they have handed 
down from generation to generation these old 


familiar unwritten songs, which they treasured 
with recollections of the village green or the 
fireside back home, where they used to gather 
to sing. These songs have never been seen in 
print by these people, but pure oral tradition 
has transmitted the ballads from one genera- 
tion to another just as custom has handed 
down peculiar rites of marriage and burial, 
odd superstitions, and the feud spirit, which is 
the direct descendant of the clan spirit of old 
Scotland. 

Collections of American relics of the ballads 
have been made in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, in Missouri, in Alabama, and in North 
Carolina, and scattered specimens have come 
from other sections. But in Virginia, which, 
there is reason to believe, has perhaps the rich- 
est store of ballad survivals, almost nothing 
has been done. Through Dr. Smith’s instru- 
mentality, a beginning has recently been made 
in this work at the University and the Uni- 
versity Magazine has published specimens of 
finds that have been made. 

Dr. Smith has ‘arried forward the 
work through the lectures which he has de- 
livered in the University Extension Series, 
bringing the matter to the attention especially 
of the students in the normal schools of the 
State. He believes that they, as prospective 
teachers, will have the best kind of opportun- 


also 


ity to secure specimens of the ballads. As a 
result of his lecture before the State Normal 
School, at Farmville, a ballad club has been 
organized. Its purpose is to study this type 
of literature and to make an effort to find sur- 
vivals in this State, and thus help put Vir- 
ginia where she belongs, at the head of all the 
States in the production of ballads. The club 
has already secured a few specimens which 
have appeared in the school magazine. The 
Focus. 

T believe that if the teachers who are read- 
ers of the Virginia Journal of Education, will 
enter this work they will not only find in it 
beth pleasure and benefit to themselves, but 
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they can give more help to the movement and 
can secure quicker results than can be secured 
through any other means. I think, therefore, 
that it may not be out of place to show why 
the ballads and ballad-collecting ought to be 
of vital interest to all teachers. 

In his address at Farmville, Dr. Smith said 
that literary history has not yet done justice 
to the ballad; that, whereas no text-book on 
the history of English literature can now be 
cited which devotes two consecutive pages to 
the ballad, the time is coming when no his- 
tory of English literature will be acceptable 
which does not devote a whole chapter to this 
type. It may be added that the ballad has 
never received justice at the hands of histor- 
ians of education. On the subjects of history, 
music, literature, and composition, the Eng- 
lish and Scottish peasants of Shakespeare’s 
time and before, had but one text-book: that 
was the ballad. And yet, as compared with 
the masses in our civilized country to-day, 
these folk were well informed in regard to 
the history of their own country, they could 
sing as but few can sing to-day, and they pos- 
sessed a gift of pcetic composition, which is 
absolutely a lost art to-day. 

As to history, our school children and many 
grown persons, in spite of courses in English 
history, find the historical plays of Shakes- 
peare most difficult to follow, even in careful 
reading, because they do not have sufficient 
grounding in English history to make these 
magnificent works intelligible. And yet Shakes- 
peare could presume on a strong grasp of the 
facts of English history on the part of his 
audiences, though the great majority of them, 
like his own father, could not read or write, 
and even if they could the English schools 
never taught English history. How then did 
these unschooled folk learn history? Through 
the ballads. One great class of ballads of 
which a few specimens are preserved in the 
Child Collection, is known as Chronicle Bal- 
lads. They narrate events of English history 
such as the battles of Otterburne and Chevy 
Chase, King Henry V’s conquest of France, 
Flodden Field. Through these old chronicle 
ballads, of which there must have been great 
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numbers, the Knglish common people gained 
a knowledge of English history, which, though 
innocent of scientific accuracy, made up in 
spirit and vividness for what it may have 
lacked in exactness. No wonder Shakespeare’s 
historical plays made him a fortune. 

Perhaps the reason educational historians 
have net taken the ballad into consideration 
is because it seems at first glance to have no 
bearing on the book-learning education of to- 
day. Yet nothing will do more to vitalize 
mcdern education than the return, which is 
now well inaugurated, to naturalistic 
methods of the folk. 

The chief educational significance of the 
ballad arises from the fact that it is folk 
peetry and that in order to produce folk pce- 
try, a people must be in the stage which cor- 
responds to what we know in the individual as 
childhood. As every child recapitulates in his 
own experience the development of the race, 
the ballad is adapted by its very nature and 
origin to the tastes and capacities of children. 
In fact, there comes a period when these art- 
less but vivid and vigorous songs make a very 
strong appeal to boys and girls. “This sur- 
vival in form and spirit from the world’s 
childhood of story telling,” says Professor 
Gummere, in the Journal for last October, 
“suits the individual child of to-day.” The 
enjoyment which children get from the ballad 
is a rightful heritage of which teachers ought 
not to deprive them. I have sometimes read 
classes of boys in the “Diamond Dick”-Jesse 
James period, some of the Robin Hood ballads 
and in a day or two found the school-yard 
converted into Sherwood Forest and serving as 
a stage for the re-enactment of the famous ex- 
ploits of the merry men of the Greenwood. 
This appeal is perfectly natural and legiti- 
mate, like that of fairy tales and folk stories, 
because the ballads were the irrepressible ex- 
pression of the interests-and emotions of the 
race in its childhood. “We make all too little 
use of the anonymous folk-balladry that has 
been available since Child and others mined in 
its rich quarry, says Professor Chubb, in The 
Teaching of English, v. 130, and further, 
“Gradually it is to be hoped we shall aceumn- 
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late a recognized body of ballads which every 
schoolboy ought to know.” 

Besides its direct and natural appeal to the 
nature of the child, the ballad is believed to 
have a distinct, powerful, and elevating effect 
on the moral nature. On this point I can do 
no better than to refer my reader to Profes- 
sor Gummere’s article mentioned above. Two 
stanzas, which I shall quote from famous 
fighting ballads will serve to illustrate the 
“never-say-die” spirit which is marked in bal- 
lads of this type. In “Chevy Chase” in la- 
menting the death of one of the warriors the 
old minstrel says: 


“For Witherington needs must I wayle 

~ As one in doleful dumps, 

For when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upen his stumps.” 


When Jonnie Armstrong, in the famous bal- 
lad which bears his name, is overpowered by 
the king’s men, he calls to his companions: 


Fight on, fight on, my merry men all; 

I am a little hurt but I am not slain; 

I will lay me down for to bleed awhile, 
And I will rise and fight with you again.” 
May I also add a word from a favorite 

Southern poet, who did more perhaps than any 
other one man to bring American children ot 
to-day into direct contact with our early |it- 
erature. In the Preface to his Boys’ Percy, 
in which he adapts many of the Percy bal- 
lads to modern boys, Sidney Lanier says: 

“T know that he who walks in the way these 
following ballads point, will be manful in 
necessary fight, fair in trade, loyal in love, gen- 
erous to the poor, tender in the household, pru- 
dent in living, plain in speech, merry upon 
occasion, simple in behavior, and honest in all 
things.” 

What more could we ask? 

Teachers then will do well to study the bal- 
lads and to use them in their classes because of 
their natural inherent appeal to childhood and 
because of the vigor and uprightness which 
the right use of them wil. g:ve to character. 
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But there is further reason why teachers 
should co-operate in the effort to collect bal- 
lads in Virginia besides the aid they may give 
to a good cause. In his recent “Chapters from 
a Possible Autobiography,” Mr. Roosevelt says 
that when he visited South Africa he found 
some of the Boer settlers there who knew a 
wvutch folk-song which his grandmother had 
taught him. It had been handed down to him 
from his Dutch ancestors who came in the 
seventeenth century to New Amsterdam; while 
the Boers had received it from their ancestors 
who went to South Africa. This song more 
than anything else proved to be a bond of 
sympathy between himself and the Boers, says 
Mr. Roosevelt, and it enabled him to gain an 
intimacy with them that he could perhaps 
never have gained through any other means.: 
Likewise the school-teacher who learns a few 
of the old English and Scottish ballads and 
manages to get the people in her community 
who know ballads to recite them or sing them 
for her, will awaken for them sweet old mem- 
ories and bring back times that are past in a 
way that will create a bond of sympathy be- 
tween herself and them. Such people are 
often shy and sometimes they cannot be pre- 
vailed on to sing ballads unless they are ap- 
proached in just the right way. They are also 
difficult to influence in other ways. But by 
means of ballads the teacher may extend her 
influence among them and her power in the 
community. 

Finally, perhaps, a few hints as to how to 
go about collecting ballads will not be out of 
place here. The first step is, of course, to be- 
come familiar with as many old ballads in 
print as pessible and to study the nature of 
this type. The best book for this purpose is 
the Cambridge Fdition of English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads, given at the head of the 
list of bocks at the end of this article. Other 
smaller books are also available but none of 
them contains complete collections. The easiest 
ballads to collect are, of course, those which 
you have heard and remember yourself. Write 
these down as. accurately as you can, and 
where your memory fails you, get the help, if 
possible of those from whom you learned it. 
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If you have friends who know ballads, have 
them sing or recite for you and write down 
each version carefully. Find out, if you can, 
where the ballad came from, give the section 
or county where it has been sung and tell what 
facts you can ascertain about it. In other 
words, give a history of your version. Then 
send it to Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, University, 
Virginia. In the collection which is to be 
made, the name of each person who sends in a 
new ballad will be given with the version. 
COLLECTIONS OF BALLADS FOR SCHOOL USE 
Sargent and Kittredge: English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads, Cambridge Edition. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Kinard: Old English Ballads, New York. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 40c. 
Witham: Representative English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads, Riverside Literature 
Series, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 30c. 
Gummere: Old English Ballads, Athenaeum 
Press, Boston, Ginn and Company, 75c. 
Armes: Old English ~Ballads, Macmillan 
Pocket Classics, New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 25c. 





MISTAKES IN TEACHING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN. Ped, D. 


MISTAKES IN AIM 


The defects in educational methods have 
arisen from erroneous and indefinite views re- 
garding the true aim of education. All our 
activities in planning, and in executing our 
plans are limited by our ideals. Even if our 
plans could be correct while our aims were 
not true and definite, comparatively little good 
would be attained. A perfect plan for the 
accomplishment of an imperfect purpose may 
produce evil instead of good results. 


IT IS A MISTAKE TO REGARD KNOWLEDGE AS OF 
GREATER IMPORTANCE THAN THE CHILD 


For centuries the minds of teachers have 
been clouded by the accepted maxim: Know- 
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ledge is power. This is only partially true. 
The undue recognition of this partial truth 
prevents our conception of the greater truth 
beyond it. Knowledge in itself is not power. 
A single human being is worth infinitely more 
than all the knowledge that can be communi- 
‘ated to him or acquired by him. Knowledge 
has no power of development in itself. Man 
has. Man is the grandest earthly power 
created by God, and he should continue to 
grow forever. You have to deal with two 
elements of power, the child and knowledge. 
The attention of educators has been directed 
chiefly to knowledge. This should not be the 
vase. Man was originally created in the image 
of God. He would have continued to grow 
more like God, if nothing had interfered with 
tis development. Sin did interfere with his 
tlevelopment and weakened him physically, 
intellectually and morally. It continues to do 
so still. Education should counteract sin by 
making the race stronger. The influences of 
good and evil in the individual and the race 
are cumulative by heredity. While the in- 
fluence of evil of any kind will continue to 
grow stronger from generation to generation 
if unchecked, its curse may be removed in 
four generations. The influence of good, on 
the other hand, when it has been expressed in 
definite activity goes on forever. While man 
never could have saved himself from the ef- 
fects of sin, it is equally clear that as an indi- 
vidual or a race he can never grow better 
without conscious effort should be our aim. 

God, perfect in knowledge, in purity, and in 
power, is the center of universal unity. This 
unity cannot be complete until it is in per- 
fect harmony with itself throughout its en- 
tiretv. It is your glorious privilege to aid in 
bringing about this harmony: The fullest 
measure of human happiness and the highest 
rate of human progress will be attained when 
each individual in the human race is growing 
consciously towards God in knowledge, purity, 
and in power. To secure this result should be 
your aim. You can never have this aim so 
iong as you over-estimate mere knowledge, 
wnd undervalue humanity. 


It is not necessary to decide how much de- 
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velopment it is possible for the human race 
in time. The questions to settle are, can man- 
kind be raised to a higher place physically, 
intellectually, and morally? and may its up- 
ward tendency become stronger and more con- 
trolling as it advances? The system of edu- 
cation that is based on a philosophy which 
does not give definite affirmative answers to 
these questions is narrow and weak, and can 
offer no hope or inspiration to the true teach- 
er. When you have a clear conception of the 
relative value of the child and knowledge, you 
will have an infallible means for separating 
the gold from the dross in the theories of edu- 
cational writers, and of discovering the har- 
mony that really exists between the good 
thoughts of those who have looked at educa- 
tion from widely different standpoints. 

No better illustration of the blinding ef- 
fect of a limited or incorrect conception of the 
true aim of education can be given than is af- 
forded by the total misapprehension of the 
foundation truth in the systems of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel by most of the teachers of Eng- 
land and America. Pestalozzi and Froebel 
made children use material things as a means 
of working out their systems. They did not 
give objects to the children in order that they 
might learn about the things themselves. 
Their chief aim was to arouse the mental, in- 
dustrial, and executive powers of the child 
into definite receptive and productive activity 
and consequent growth, by the use of the ma- 
terial placed in its hands. English and 
American teachers, with their mental vision 
shadowed by the thought that the increase of 
knowledge is the great aim of education, saw 
in the use of objects a means of learning more 
easily and more thoroughly the nature and 
characteristics of the objects themselves. We 
certainly gained by even this partial insight 
into the truth, and our methods of communi- 
cating knowledge have greatly improved as 
we have seen more clearly the advantages 


that follow from objective iliustration of anv 
subject of study; but this was a small part of 
the truth revealed to Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
Their first aim was growth, to increase the 
power of mankind for good; and the increase 
of knowledge in extent and definiteness was 
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a secondary or incidental part of their work. 
We reversed this order, making knowledge 
our chief aim, and development, so far as we 
thought of it at all, an incidental result of 
our learning. The distinction is of vital con- 
sequence. Our misconception made our boast- 
ed system of object-lessons in some essential 
respects the most ridiculous attempt at teach- 
ing ever introduced into the school-room. 

You are not ready to begin your work until 
you believe that your chief duty is to train 
your pupils to climb from the positions they 
individually occupy, when they are placed in 
your charge. 


IT IS A MISTAKE TO MAKE THE COMMUNICATION 
OF KNOWLEDGE THE GREAT AIM OF TEACH- 
ING, EVEN IN THE INTELLECTUAL TRAIN- 

ING OF A CHILD 


You should store the minds of your pupils. 
The more knowledge you communicate to 
them the better; provided that, in giving it, 
you do not cripple their power to gain know- 
ledge independently for themselves. It wonld 
be a serious error to compel each of your pu- 
pils to attempt to acquire for themselves by 
original experiments and investigation the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of nearly sixty cen- 
turies. It would be a still greater blunder to 
attempt to communicate all this knowledge to 
your pupils. The amount even of known 
truth that can be learned during school life is 
comparatively small. Valuable as knowledge 
may be, the power to acquire it independently 
is better. The more you value knowledge, the 
more carefully will you train your pupils, 
that they may be able to gain it for them- 
selves after they leave school. What an ad- 
vantage it will be to them to be keenly re- 
ceptive to truth from books, from their fel- 
lowmen, and from the world of nature. The 
result of proper intellectual training should 
not be merely increased wisdom, but addition- 
al power to investigate known truth, and make 
discoveries of truths vet unrevealed. 


IT IS A MISTAKE TO THINK THAT EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE COMPLETED AT SCHOOL 


There is very little systematic study done 
after school-life with a definite idea of dis- 
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' ciplining the mind, or widening the intellec- 
tual vision. The years when men should do 
their best independent work are usually 
wasted. There is no stronger condemnation of 
a system of education possible, than the fact 
that a race of pupils trained under it leaves 
school] without the desire as well as the ability 
for further study. Pupils have naturally a 
desire for knowledge. Like every other good 
tendency that desire may be developed, in- 
creased in depth and intensity. If your 
methods are correct this desire must so in- 
crease. You should develop this natural de- 
sire into a conscious habit of regular study as 
a duty. I like, should yield when necessary to I 
ought. You should deal with your pupils in 
regard to all departments of learning as Dr. 
Arnold did in teaching history: show them 
_ that it contains gold, and train them to dig 

for it. Pupils do not receive enough practice 
in extracting thought rapidly and definitely 
from printed matter. One of the most hope- 
ful educational movements of the age is the 
agitation in favor of systematic study for 
broader and greater intelligence after school 
life is over. 


IT IS A MISTAKE TO BE SATISFIED WITH THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AN AGGRESSIVELY RECEPTIVE 
ATTITUDE OF THE MIND TOWARDS 
KNOWLEDGE 


Aggressive receptivity is good, active pro- 
ductivity is much better. Great as is the 
power to gather knowledge readily and thor- 
oughly, the power to use it advantageously is 
much greater. The acquisition of knowledge 
in its highest development will be of little use 
unless accompanied by the motive and the 
ability to use it unselfishly and advantageous- 
ly. How many men there are with vast know- 
ledge, and great facility for gaining ‘addi- 
tional .information, who nevertheless have no 
direct influence in the social or moral uplift- 
ing of the race. The executive power of the 
intellect is essential in enabling a man to ac- 
complish any work to which he may be called. 
It can be developed, and it is therefore clear- 
ly your duty to aid in its development. Know- 
ledge may be used in two ways: as a basis in 
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reasoning, and as-a guide in improving our 
own condition, and that of our fellow-men. 
You cannot fail to increase the readiness and 
the power of your pupils to use knowledge in 
both ways, if you remember that knowledge 
should be applied as soon as it is learned, and 
that truth is never clear to us until we have 
used it; until we have in some way made it a 
part of ourselves by crystalizing it into life- 
activity. The rote process of learning was 
abandoned for oral teaching; the weakness of 
oral teaching was recognized and an advance 
made when the guiding motto of teachers be- 
came, We learn through the eye; this in turn 
has been given up by good teachers for the 
better maxim, We learn by doing. Even this 
may be improved, and should be, We grow by 
doing. After all that we have read, and 
heard, and seen, we are to-day the products of 
what we have done, so far as we have been 
molded by educational forces. 

You have well performed your duty to your 
pupils intellectually, when you have stored 
their minds, trained them to acquire know- 
ledge accurately for themselves, developed 
their natural love for knowledge, and given 
them the power to use knowledge up to the 
measure of their individual ability. 


(To be continued.) 





What Art Means to Me 


I believe in Art, not for Arts sake, but for 
its enrichment of life, and its power to make 
more perfect the pleasure of living. 

I believe in Art which can be applied to 
the most simple and useful things, making 
them more complete and more beautiful, and 
therefore more capable of giving enjoyment. 

I believe the highest enjoyment of beauty 
comes, not from mere apprecation, but from 
the production of a beautiful object. 

I believe that Art applied to the demands 
of every day life, and wrought by heart and 
mind and hand is the greatest and truest Art. 

—Florence I. Goodenough. 


(For this beautiful tribute to art we are 
indebted to the Prang Company). 
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ENEMIES ef ENGL'SH 





FLORENCE M. JAYNE, Reck Castle, Va. 





So insistent has become the cry against the 
public school in the matter of language teach- 
ing that it can no longer go unheeded. As 
teachers, we need to face the facts fairly and 
honestly and ask ourselves, “Is this criticism 
just?” It is said that pupils leave the mgh 
school without being able to write a legible 
hand, to spell correctly, or even to talk for five 
minutes without making serious errors of 
speech. And we cannot deny that this is true 
in many, many cases. As a general takes every 
means at his command to determine the 
strength of his enemy, let us as we again enter 
upon this campaign try to test the strength 
of ours.. 

The strongest force with which the lan- 
guage teacher has to deal is that of home en- 
vironment. It is in the home that habits of 
speech and thought are formed which the most 
powerful outside influence cannot wholly 
change. When this force can be secured as an 
ally in her cause, the teacher should indeed be 
thankful, for unless this is true she finds it a 
foe lying in ambush and ready to attack her 
when she cannot return the charge. At best 
the child’s class room speech is somewhat 
formal and restricted. The teacher may see 
that he makes no uncorrected errors there, but 
he will often go joyfully back to the jargon 
that is natural to him as soon as he is away 
from school. In homes where the parents are 
uneducated and perhaps bound down by pov- 
erty, we can easily see why their children 
should use incorrect English. But it-is not by 
any means confined to these children. Through 
carelessness in home conversation, and through 
the influence of cheap literature, perverted 
speech and tastes are formed in other more 
favored homes. What, then, can the teacher 


do in the face of these conditions? Many sug- 
gestions are offered for bringing the home into 
eleser contact with the school, such as parents’ 
days and the sending of cards requesting them 
to help the teacher in her battle against a par- 
ticular list of errors. 


But if the teacher can 


know her patrons personally she may, if she is 
wise and tactful, often secure their co-opera- 
tion. She can help them to realize that it is 
the right of every boy and girl to be able to 
say that which Mr. Chubb has so beautifully 
expressed in these words, “To my first teachers 
of English, my mother and father, through 
whose endearing lips I learned to know the 
sweetness and dignity of my mother tongue 
and to love and revere its noblest utterance.” 

Another enemy, intangible, yet real and 
menacing, is the false attitude so often held in 
regard to language work . This attitude is 
characterized by indifference, contempt, and 
ignorance of the purpose and value of this 
phase of study. School authorities have felt 
that “anyone” would do for a language teach- 
er, and educational leaders have found the 
English course a promising field in which to 
plant their fads and theories. They do not 
seem to realize that of all the subjects in the 
curriculum language is the one closest to prac- 
tical every-day necessities. To some extent the 
community and the teachers have joined in 
this view, and how could we expect the child 
to hold a better one? Fortunately, this con- 
dition is more a thing of the past than of the 
present, but there is still much to be desired. 
The English teacher sincerely devoted to her 
work and conscious of its value, may do much 
to inspire in others and especially in her pupils 
the respect her subject deserves. 

Within the fortress, too, the language teach- 
er must face many enemies. There are unfav- 
orable conditions in the school itself which she 
cannot directly control. The prescribed course 
of study is often poorly planned and without 
any definite controlling aim, while the formal 
side of her work is over-emphasized in the-di- 
rections given her. She must battle against 
a crowded program and at the same time re- 
pair the ill-laid foundation on which she is to 
build. One of her strongest enemies is a lack 
of cc-operation among her fellow teachers, un- 
less she teaches all the subjects of her grade. 
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Until the history or geography teacher, for ex- 

- ample, sees the importance of good English to 
her own subject, she is apt to be careless and 
neglectful of this phase of it. Dr. McMurry 
speaks of the language lessons as mere “scouts 
sent out to locate and determine the strength 
of the enemy.” ‘The general would indeed. be 
unfortunate who had to rely upon his scouts 
to do all the fighting. 

The English teacher is expected to test the 
hobbies presented by her superiors and at the 
same time to do. effective work, no matter how 
absurd these hobbies may prove to be. She 
is often hampered by the necessity of prepar- 
ing her class for high school or college exami- 
nations which are out of sympathy with her 
present work. The language teacher, too, must 
solve the old, old problem of meeting in the 
work of a single class the needs of pupils wide- 
ly varying in tastes and abilities. Perhaps her 
weapons against this foe are stronger than 
those of any other teacher, for her sources of 
material are unusually rich and varied. 

Considering all these things, we cannot won- 
der that the results of language teaching have 
not been satisfactory, yet it will not do to lay 
all the blame upon these opposing forces of 
circumstance. If the battle has often resulted 
in defeat, that fact is largely due to the char- 
acter of the fighting. These self-made ene- 
mies of language work are among the most 
deadly, yet at least they are drawn up in bat- 
tle array before us and we can attack them 
openly. Perhaps the language teacher has 
failed more often than in any other way, in 
practicing the truths she preaches. Unless 
her own example is an inspiring one, she can- 
not expect much of her pupils. The teacher 
should be willing to make every effort to cor- 
rect errors in her speech, yet there is danger 
of becoming pedantic and unnatural. Children 
justly resent insincerity in any form. Many 
teachers are careless in allowing their pupils’ 
mistakes to go uncorrected, yet, of the two 
extremes, I think the setting of an impossible 
standard of excellence the greater error. Nag- 
ging and unkind criticism are very apt to fol- 
low the attempt to enforce such a standard, and 

it is no wonder that, under these conditions, 
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children hate the very thought of “speaking 
proper.” Instead of compelling Tommie to re- 
peat almost every sentence he utters from the 
first day of school, let his teacher patiently en- 
dure, “Kin Jim and me go?”, “I ain’t done it,” 
and similar expressions, for the time being. 
She can make a note of these errors and at the 
earliest opportunity, work them into her lan- 
guage lessons. Surely, we can afford to let 
our pupils remain ignorant of the feminine of 
executor or the distinction between compound 
and complex sentences, until they have mas- 
tered some of the mistakes which they are. 
bringing into daily use. At least a month 
could be profitably spent in this way with 
many classes. Once the error has been clearly 
explained, let the teacher fight its reoccurrence 
with persistent energy. We cannot overcome 
twenty mistakes at once, but we can master 
one of them. . 

The small attention paid to oral, as com- 
pared with written work is responsible. for 
many evils. It is in spoken words that the 
child expresses himself most freely and nat- 
urally, and it is there that he should learn to 
form correct habits, for he can be easily led 
to carry these over into his written work. That 
treatment of masterpieces of literature which 
has been truly described as “vivisection,” is re- 
sponsible for the fact that many pupils do 
not gain the love and appreciation of good 
books which the school should give them. This 
means a loss in the power of expression, for 
composition and literature are closely allied. 
Another reason for the strong aversion most 
children fee! toward “writing a composition” 
lies in the unnatural attitude they have been 
led to take. Being told to write about a sub- 
ject for which they do not feel the slightest in- 
terest or sympathy, they cannot have that joy 
of self-expression which such work should 
bring as a false feeling, once gained, is hard to 
overcome. “How we licked the Westville team” 
may not seem an inspiring or elevating subject 
to the teacher, but if James can write about 
this with force and vigor while his discussion 
of “Literary Ideals” is vague and spiritless, we 
cannot doubt the wisdom of letting him choose 
the fermer subject. Nor does the teacher need 
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to rest content with the child’s own narrow 
field of interests. Before she even mentions 
the dreadful word “composition” she can try 
to awaken her class to a lively interest in “The 
Chinese People and Their Struggle for Free 
Government,” or whatever theme she may have 
selected. If she fails to arouse this interest 
in most of her class, let her postpone the com- 
position writing. There are ways of giving 
drill in self-expression which do not call for 
so much originality, such as paraphrasing a 
poem or reproducing a short story. I believe, 
where original composition work is concerned, 
it would be better to have fewer papers writ- 
ten and to have them better done. Any sub- 
ject worth writing about, especially if it is in 
.any way outside the pupil’s every-day experi- 
ence, is worth thinking over carefully before- 
hand. The pupil whose hardest work is done 
before he begins to write generally has the 
best paper. The teacher cannot easily control 
her pupils’ method of thinking, but she can 
bring up new suggestions and questions at in- 
tervals before she assigns the paper to be writ- 
ten. The class is then led to adopt this method 
unconsciously. 

What, then, should be the qualifications of 
a general who must lead the campaign against 
such a host of enemies? In the hands of the 
teacher herself lie the weapons with which to 
conquer many. of them, but she must know how 
to use these weapons wisely. The teacher of 
arithmetic or geography may need compara- 
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tively little knowledge of other subjects, but 
the language teacher must be able to make 
use of nearly all the subjects in connection 
with her own. In her personality lies the 
teacher’s strongest weapon. She needs an in- 
born talent for her work, strengthened by cul- 
ture and experience. The training of our lan- 
guage teachers has been far below their needs, 
but its importance is coming more and more to 
be realized. Still, every girl who is preparing 
for this work and hopes in a few years to enter 
the “battle-field,” or who is already there, can- 
not have the feeling that she is re-enforced by 
a “wide range of ripened scholarship and of 
social cultivation in favorable surroundings.” 
Is she, then, to give up the struggle because 
of her own limitations? Not every teacher of 
language can be a college graduate, and if she 
were, that alone would not ensure success. 
There is perhaps no other subject which offers 
so ready an opportunity for self-improvement.. 
The teacher realizing her own weaknesses can 
yet make a determined effort to overcome them. 
By systematic reading and study, even though 
she must find room for it amid a host of duties 
and by carefully planning each lesson which 
she is to teach, she may yet be victorious. Even 
if she has every advantage that training can 
give her, the teacher needs to enter this cam- 
paign with a brave heart and steadfastness of 
purpose. She needs a sense of the value of 
her own high calling and a keenly awakened 
conscience to spur her on to duty. 





The PLACE of FRENCH IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


J. D. RODEFFER, Ph. D., Roanoke College 


ITT. 


VIRGINIA OF A MORE GENERAT, 
STUDY OF FRENCH 


THE NEED IN 


In the first paper the fact was noted that 
the greatest friend of French culture in the 
early history of the nation was the Virginian, 
Thomas Jefferson, whose influence both at 
William and Mary College and at the Uni- 


versity of Virginia secured marked recogni- 
tion for modern foreign languages, especially 
French. In the second paper attention was 
called to Mr. C. D. Kingley’s assertion that, in 
his list of 203 colleges, four require no for- 
eign language for entrance and two of these 
are Virginia institutions, Richmond College 
and Washington and Lee University. 

We have seen further that greater emphasis 
is laid on the study of French in the second- 
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ary schools of New &ngland than in those of 
any other part of our country,—that in 1910 
there were 25,253 secondary students in Massa- 
chusetts who were studying French, but in 
Virginia only 1,480. We have likewise noted 
that the predominance of New Englanders in 
our diplomatic and consular service is inade- 
quately explained solely on grounds of poli- 
tics, that their preparation for all branches of 
service, whether public or private, for which 
a knowledge of French is required is superior 
as a rule to that of Americans from other 
sections. 

Finally we have noticed that in the tech- 
nelegical schools of New England a know- 
ledge of one or more modern languages is gen- 
erally required, and that this language is usu- 
ally French. 

We are now forced to the conclusion that in 
comparison with New England, New York, 
the Middle West, and the Pacific slope, we 
Virginians are under-languaged. It has been 
pointed out that this disadvantage is partly 
compensated by the great emphasis laid in 
Virginia on the study of Latin, in which she 
surpasses all other States, including South 
Carclina. But when we compare the time de- 
voted to the study of modern languages in the 
public high schools of Virginia with that de- 
voted to the same subjects in the correspond- 
ing schools of New England, New York, the 
Middle West, and California, we begin to 
realize that very few Virginians are adequate- 
ly prepared for public positions abroad and 
that when appointments are to be made to the 
diplomatic and consular service of Europe, 
’ Virginians are too often at a disadvantage 
when in competition with candidates from 
those sections. This state of affairs should 
not be. 

But behind this fact that we are under- 
languaged lies the far more alarming one that 
we are provincial. This is not claiming that 
the traditions handed down in Virginia as to 
character and conduct are outworn. Nor is it 
to assert that we are ashamed of our past or 
present political ideals. But it is to maintain 
that we have not striven to cultivate world- 
wide sympathy and world-wide interest. 
“Homekeeping youths have ever homely wits.” 
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This absence of world-wide interest, nowhere 
more clearly seen than in the demand for voca- 
tional education to-day, determines not simply 
our point of view, but even our habits of 
thought. We are in grave danger of taking 
“the little murmur of our burgh for the great 
wave that echoes round the world.” 

Let a boy study manual arts if he wishes, 
but let him study French too,—a language 
that is indispensable to him if his horizon is to 
be widened. Let him study agriculture if he 
wishes, but let him study German too, the 
language of the people who are leading the 
world to-day in the application of chemistry 
to agriculture. Let him take a commercial 
course if that is his bent, but let him not fail 
to study Spanish at the same time, if for no 
higher motives than those of a commercial 
nature. 

Our insuperable objection to many vocation- 
al courses is that too often they are so nar- 
rowly interpreted as not to deserve the name 
“vocational.” The wider reaches or the under- 
lying implications of these courses seem never 
to have been surmised. In our worship of the 
practical we have lost our vision. In our 
striving to make money we have forgotten 
that man shall not live by bread alone. 

If there be one civic virtue that has char- 
acterized us Virginians particularly, it is pride 
in our State. Its cause and justification are 
found in her distinguished history. But with 
all this emphasis on her history and traditions 
we are in danger of forgetting that France 
has contributed some of the best blood of 
which we boast. As is so frequently the case 
this blood has also ennobled other States as 
well. John Sevier, the founder of the Valley 
town of New Market, called the “Common- 
wealth Builder” because of his splendid ser- 
vice to the State of Franklin, is an instance. 
But an even greater service was rendered the 
nation by Matthew Fontaine Maury, the 
“Pathfinder of the Seas,” in whose veins 


flowed the blood of two of the proudest fami- 
lies of France, the Maurys and the De la Fon- 
taines. To mention only six from a long list 
of French Huguenot families well known in 
the history of the State. we cite the Dabneys, 
the Fauntleroys, the Jordans, the Pettits (Pet- 
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tys), the Royalls, and the Taliaferros. If de- 
votion to her own past be made the criterion, 
then Virginia has more reason than Massa- 
chusetts to encourage the study of French. 

It seems unnecessary to recite here the part 
taken by her statesmen in framing the con- 
stitution. But superficial indeed is the his- 
torian who ascribes criginality to the greater 
part of the political ideas of Jefferson and 
Madison and Mason without going on to Rous- 
seau and Montesquieu, and beyond them to the 
Protestant Reformation. No profounder poli- 
tical treatise was published in the eighteenth 
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century than Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, 
yet few of us know it even by name. 

The best masters of English style are, as 
they themselves confess, men who have delib- 
crately modeled their style on that of French 
authors,—witness Walter Pater in prose, and 
Swinburne, marvelous master in the tech- 
nique of verse. It is a temptation here to 
trace in detail the numerous lines of influence 
of French upon English literature, of French 
art and music upon Engiish art and music, of 
French taste upon our own taste, but such dis- 
cussion is outside of the scope cf this paper. 





SALT LAKE CITY’S PREPARATIONS FOR the N. E. A, CONVENTION 


A. G. MACKENZIE, Chairman N. E. A. Publicity Committee, Salt Lake City 





It is the hope of citizens of Salt Lake City 
and Utah that so complete and well organized 
will be the arrangements for and so successful 
will prove the fifty-first annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, Salt Lake 
City, July 5 to 11, that long afterward mem- 
bers of the organization will refer to it as the 
“model convention.” 

Nothing is being left undone in the way of 
preparations for handling the convention and 
providing a week of never-lagging interest 





Hawthorne Grammar School, Salt Lake City. 


and pleasure to the thousands of visitors who 
are expected to be in Salt Lake City at con- 
vention time. These preparations are under 
the general direction of the Utah Executive 
Committee. Dr. D. H. Christensen, Superin- 
tendent of Salt Lake City schools, is chair- 
man of the committee. Charles Tymg, a 
prominent Salt Lake business man, is vice- 
chairman. Other members of the executive 


committee are A. C. Nelson, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction; J. T. Kingsbury, 
president of the University of Utah; Mrs. A. 
J. Gorham, president of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and I’. W. Reynolds, sec- 
retary. 

This committee has the co-operation of other 
local committees and citizens of the State as a 
whele. Importance of the N. E. A. conven- 
tion is recognized not only by the people them- 
selves but by the State government. The Utah 
legislature appropriated $7,000 of State funds 
for entertainment of the visitors and the com- 
mittees have plenty of money from other 
sources to insure a proper handling of the con- 
vention. 

Beside the general sessions and depart- 
mental meetings of the convention itself, there 
will be plenty of diversions and entertain- 
ments during the week, including visits to 
wonder places and beauty spots that are du- 
plicated nowhere else in the world. 

General sessions of the conventior will be 
held in the great Tabernacle, in Temple 
Square. This is one of the most remarkable 
auditoriums in existence and is the home of 
the famous pipe organ, whose sweet tones have 
moved thousands upon thousands of persons 
since the mammoth instrument was construct- 
ed in the early days of Salt Lake City. Long 
and low, with an arched oval roof, the Taber- 
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nacle may not appear from the outside to have 
a seating capacity of 10,000. It has, how- 
ever, and such are the perfect acoustics of the 
edifice that a whisper can be distinctly heard 
in the farthest of the interior. 
Speakers at the convention may use ordinary 
drawing-room tones and still have their every 
word heard. and understood. 


recesses 





Lafayette Grammar School, Salt Lake City. 


The committee has provided for the use of 
halls and theatres in the vicinity of the Tab- 
ernacle, where the departments of the associa- 
tion can hold their meetings. Official head- 
quarters will be in the Hotel Utah, directly 
across the street from Temple Square. This 
square is the center from which the broad 
straight streets of the city radiate, and from 
it strangers may easily find their way about. 
Official N. E. A. guides will meet delegates at 
the railway stations and infcrmation bureaus, 
the activities of the reception committee and 
the courtesies of citizens generally will com- 
bine to make visitors at once at home. 

The city has many hotels and all of them 
have signed agreements with the executive 
committee not to increase rates for the con- 
vention. Boarding houses and private homes 
that will be open to convention visitors will be 
listed at the information bureaus and with the 
guides. Salt Lake City is thoroughly modern 
and up-to-date; strangers will find that it has 
everything other American cities have, and 
many advantages that other cities have not. 

Arrangements have been made for holding 
a session of the convention at Saltair beach, 
on Great Salt Lake, Tuesday, July 8. The 


meeting will be held in the great pavilion, one 
of the most notable resort casinos in the world 
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and containing the largest unobstructed dance 
floor. Bathing is, of course, the big feature 
of Saltair. The season will be at its height 
when the educators arrive. Bathing will be 
the program following the session Tuesday. A 
dip in the lake is most exhilarating, due to 
the fact that the water is really a 22 per cent. 
salt solution. This causes the human bedy to 
float and bathers lounge in the water without 
any effort whatsoever. Saltair is only thirty 
minutes ride from the center of the city and 
train service is frequent, so visitors may visit 
the beach many times during the week if they 
wish. 

On the other side of the city from this great 
body of salt water, high above sea-level, are 
the Wasatch mountains, sheer heights that rise 
abruptly out of the valley without the usual 
sentinel foot-hills. Canyons from these up- 
lands nose into the city itself. A few minutes’ 
walk in a northerly direction from Temple 
Square and the pedestrian finds himself climb- 
ing peakward. Trolley trips and “hikes” up 
the mountains will be joyous incidental di- 
versions of convention week. 





View No: thward on Main Street, Salt Lake City 


The city itself has much to interest the 
sight-seer. Temple Square and other build- 
ings and property of the Mormon church at- 
tract tourists. The Lion House, Bee Hive 
House, (official residence of the president of 
the church) and the famous Eagle Gate. are 
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only a block from Temple Square. Through- 
out the city churches of denominations other 
than Mormon rear their spires. Modern school 
houses, buildings of the University of Utah, 
handsome homes in sharp contrast to *dobe 
huts of the first-comers, modern skyscrapers, 
comfortable clubs and apartment houses and 
wide clean streets, paved and shaded, are 
among the interesting evidences of a bustling 
civilization. 

A number of side trips costing trifling sums, 
are arranged for convention week. One will 
be an excursion to Bingham, where the largest 
and most remarkable copper mine in the world 
is in operation. This mine is a high mountain, 
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the flank of which has been hacked away, by 
dynamite and steam shovels and the rich ore 
removed before the eyes of all who care to 
observe. Railroad tracks terracing the moun- 
tain clear to the peak, add a novel effect to 
the sight. Another side trip is a visit to 
Provo-Canyon, where a living glacier may be 
seen. Ogden, Utah’s second city, is easily ac- 
cessible to the State capital, by steam railroads 
and electric line. By payment of a small sum 
in addition to the price of the ticket to Salt 
Lake, N. E. A. delegates may visit Yellow- 
stone Park, to which Salt Lake City is a pop- 
ular gateway. 





RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 





J, H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association of Virginia 





PRIZES FOR SESSION 1912-1913, AwARDED BY CO- 
OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
_ VIRGINIA 


Best Paper on Good Roads.—Five dollar 
prize, Jennings Bryan Rust, Lincoln High 
School, Loudoun county. Honorable mention, 
paper by pupil, name unknown, from Gains- 
bero School, Frederick county. 

Best Report from School Clubs.—One room 
school sending best report. Prize five dollars. 
Awarded jointly to Mosses School Lunenburg 
county, Miss Mabel L. Hailey; and Smithfield 
School, “Prince William county, Mrs. Nettie 
Wright. 

Two-room school sending best report. Prize 
five dollars. Awarded to Gainsboro School, 
Frederick county, J. C. Beaty, Principal. 

High school sending in best report. Prize 
five dollars. Awarded jointly to Altavista 
High School, Prof. John P. Matthews, and 
Cold Harbor High School, Hanover county, 
Miss Mary Corson. 

Best Paper on “The Cause and Prevention 
af Consumption.”—Prize ten dollars. Prizes 
donated by the Anti-tuberculosis Association 
of Virginia through Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
Executive Secretary. Awarded to Rae 


Koontz, Luray High School. 


One Loom School sending best paper on 
above subject. Prize five dollars. Awarded to 
Benjamin Guscin, 5th Grade, School 

The Five Members Whose Papers Receive 
the Highest Rating Below the Best Paper— 
Prize one dollar each. Awarded to the follow- 
ing: Bessie Ritter, Gainsboro School, Freder- 
ick county, Va.; Janet Rinker, Gainsboro 
School, Frederick county, Va.; Isle of Wight 
High School; Virgie Morris, Saegmuller 
School, Alexandria county, Va.; Annie D. 
Payne, Columbia High School, Fluvanna 
county. © 

Ten dollars in gold to the girl sending in 
the best samples of sewing, the work to be 
based upon the exercises outlined in_ the 
pamphlet entitled Special Work for Girls, 
Janice Eggleston, Somerton School, Nanse- 
mond county. 

Best Shirt Waist.—First prize. Chester Ag- 
ricultural High School. 

Best Buttons and Button-holes. 
Chester Agricultural High School. 

Best Patch—First prize. Eveland Wood- 
land, Selden, Gloucester county, Va. 

Best Pencil Holder—First prize. 








First prize. 


Frances 


‘Turner, Altavista, Campbell county. 


Best Bib Apron.—First prize. Z. E. Lewis, 
Forest Depot, Va. 
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Best Gingham Apron.—First prize. Nina 
Wheelhouse, Crater School, Prince George 
county. 

Best Loaf of Bread.—First prize. Marie 
Payne, Bailey’s Cross Roads, Barcroft, Va., 
Alexandria county. 

Best Biscuits—First prize. 
cultural High School. 

. Best Composition on Ideal Home.—First 
prize. Miss Eliza V. Clements, Hayes’ Store 
High School, Gloucester county. 

Best Butter Paddle—First prize. Name un- 
known, Oak Grove, Va. 

Best Axe Handle.—First prize. Lumy Her- 
ron, Man Graded School, Scott county. 

Best Hat Tree—First prize. McJobe, Lu- 
ray High School, Page county. 

Best Wagon Jack.—First prize. Ross Roth- 
geb, Luray High School, Page county. 

Best Shelf—First prize. Shelby Holmes, 
Luray High School, Page county. 

Best Bird House.—First prize. Berry Hall. 
Montpelier High School, Hanover county. 

Best Medicine Chest.—First prize. Roy De- 
Hoven, Gainsboro School, Frederick county. 

Best Ironing Board.—First prize. Roy De- 
Hoven, Gainsboro School, Frederick county. 

Best Windmill—First prize. Max DeHo- 
ven, Gainsboro School, Frederick county. 

Best Composition on “The Culture of Corn.” 
—First prize. Lee Hoak, Luray High School, 
Page county. 

Best Composition on “The Value and Use of 
Lime.”—First prize. Thomas Cather, Gains- 
boro School, Frederick county. 

Best Composition on Thomas “Fertilizers.” 
—First prize. Thos. Cather, Gainsboro 
School, Frederick county. 

Best Composition on “Why I Expect to be 
a Farmer.’—F¥irst prize. W. Irving Mat- 
thews, Altavista, Campbell county. 

Honorable mention, Wellby Crewe, nine 
years old, Waterfall School, Prince William 
county. 

Best Composition on the Balanced Ration.— 
First prize. Chester Agricultural High 
School. 


Chester Agri- 


SCORE CARDS 


The following score cards have been re- 
turned since the last issue of the Journal: 
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Mountain Branch, Rockbridge, Miss Lucy 
Ackerly; Clifton, Fairfax, Miss Emily E. 
Marbury; Clifton High School, Fairfax, Miss 
IK. G. Winfree; Clifton Graded School, Fair- 
fax, Miss Nancy C. Hall; Scott School, Alex- 
andria county, Miss Alma N. Pinn; Forest 
Glade, Buckingham, Miss Augusta Twyman; 
Newpoint High School, Mathews, Miss S. V. 
Shepherd, Principal and Misses Williams, 
Hay, Rives, Miller, Bowman and‘ Brooks; 
Wayside, Cumberland, Mrs. L. H. Putney; 
Texas Graded Scheel, Buckingham, Misses 
Sallie and Cora Wood; Springfield, York, 
Miss Carrie B. Smith; Otterville, Bedford. 
Miss Ida Hardy; Hamilten High School, 
Cumberland, Miss Ruth T. Hunt; Stoddert 
‘Graded School, Cumberland, Mrs. Grace E. 
Garnett and Miss E. Louise Davis. 

LOST ! 

A part of the very fine exhibit shown by the 
Middletown Agricultural High School at the 
recent Conference for Education in the South 
was lost. Among the articles that cannot | + 
found are two pairs of handsome curtains and 
some burnt leather work. If these were inad- 
vertently packed with any other Virginia ex- 
hibit please communicate with Miss Nellie 
Graham, teacher of Domestic Arts in this 
school. 


REPORT OF WORK DONE BY MOSSES SCHOOL 
CLUB, 1912-1913 


PRIZE REPORT 


The Mosses School Club was organized November 
11, 1912, with a membership of eight, which after- 
wards increased to eighteen. 

There were nine rcgular meetings held, in which 
the suggested program was followed as far as was 
practicable. 

The girls helped to keep the interior of the build- 
ing clean and in order, while the boys helped to 
clean away the underbrush and keep the yard 
cleaned. 

The Club held an exhibit at the close of school ses- 
sion and the League awarded prizes for the best 
sewing and for the best work on axe handles and 
butter naddles. 

The members of the Club sold pins and raised 
$3.50, which was spent for a flag 5x8 feet. In addi- 
tion to the flag they also raised $3.60 to be invested 
in large framed pictures of Lee and Jackson. 

This report is from Mosses School (one room) 
Pleasant Grove District, Lunenburg county. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LILLIAN Bootue, Secretary. 
BeEssIzE Boorue, President. 
Witton Noe, Treasurer. 
(Miss) Mapet L. Hartey, Censor. 
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REPORT OF SMITHFIELD SCHOOL CLUB, 
PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


PRIZE REPORT 


In response to request of our County: Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Mr. Tyler, that a report be made to 
you detailing our League organization and work at 
the Smithfield school, near Minnieville, Prince Wil- 
liam county, I am pleased to report that our Junior 
School Improvement League of Earnest Workers 
was organized October 27, 1912, with Miss Carrie 
Hinton, president; Miss Bessie Hinton, vice-presi- 
dent; Master Cecil Calvert, secretary, and Mrs. N. 
P. Wright, treasurer. Our secretary is a namesaks 
of the first Lord Baltimore, and we expect much of 
him. Our League has maintained its organization 
with the officers first selected (except secretary), 
and has unitedly and earnestly supported the gene- 
al idea of betterment and. improvement whenever 
practicable and possible. The tone of the entire 
school has thereby been improved and advanced 
along the line of material as well as mental and 
moral uplift. The desire for and interest in clean- 
liness and neatness, for bright, attractive and in- 
spiring environment, wherein the training and cul- 
tivation of the mental and moral growth and de- 
velopment may be best directed and pursued, is evi- 
denced by what our Earnest Workers have accom- 
plished as indicated below. 

By league contributions and entertainments we 
have fully paid for the clearing of our school plot 
of one acre from an unsightly growth of bushes, 
briers and weeds, and all shade trees have been 
trimmed and the enclosure of the lot by a neat 
board fence accomplished. 

We have painted and decorated the interior of our 
school building, and placed in suitable frames on its 
walls half a dozen pictures and mottoes represent- 
ing patriotic and moral subjects, among the former 
George Washington and Martha Washington, and, of 
the latter, Christ and the Doctors, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the mottoes being Welcome, Thy Word is Truth, 
Love One Another. We have added a dozen volumes 
to our library of good reading matter, and in the 
interest of sanitation and hygiene have made de- 
sirable improvements, among them individual drink- 
ing cups and towels for each scholar. Last, but not 
least, an excellent organ has been installed to sup- 
ply the harmonious inspiration that the school room 
too often lacks. While our number is not large, 
only twenty-four members, we have done what we 
could to follow duty’s required path and our motto, 
“Do unto others as you would have others do to 
you,” kept for practical use and observance. Total 
amount raised for year 1912-1913, $65.10. 

With best wishes, 

(Mrs.) Nettie Wricut, Teacher. 

Minnieville, Va., April 10, 1913. 


PRINCE WILLIAM 





NUMBER _ 3. 
COUNTY 


GROVETON, 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Wood donated by Mr. Dogan................. $ 7 50 
Oye OU OO esse. iin SBA Sh She cals 7 50 
One ton of lime, $4; freight, $3.............. 7 00 
TRE MEU ae bk oo SSS bd oS eews 22 00 
RE. PONE. Sieg tas. REL GSES. sk eens 2 00 
Children. comtriO@ted (5.iii cc Feb s5s cee cic 90 

50 


ee 


A friend contributed 
Children sold flag buttons and raised........ 3 50 





Children’s valentine party .........-..-+.05. 6 00 
Patrons and friends, 80 cedar posts at 10c.... 8 00 

Four men and four women painting, white- 
washing and cleaning—one day.......... 8 00 
Tel sisi H Abbi eae hb aw Seed Ses Hse $72 90 


If you have ever read “Beauty and the Beast,” 
you can understand the situation at our school. You 
remember when the merchant is in the garden of 
the Beast and becomes hungry, how a sumptuous 
feast is spread by unseen hands. The teacher of 
No. 3 takes the place of the merchant and the Senior 
and Junior Leagues are the unseen hands. 

Our school is in Manassas School District, near 
the world-renowned hamlet of Groveton, made 
famous by the first and second Manassas battles. 
As the name or number shows, it was the third 
house built for public schools in the Manassas Dis- 
trict, and reached its fortieth anniversary this year. 
It is 18x24 feet, of the box car type, and its appear- 
ance on the 25th of September was enough to dis- 
hearten almost any one. A square yard of ceiling 
lay upon the floor, the blinds hung by one hinge, 
no paint on the building, a five years’ accumulation 
of chips and logs at one end of the porch, a pile of 
ashes at one corner, out buildings, both on public 
road, and in a very insanitary condition. The only 
thing of real beauty that met my eyes upon my 
arrival on Saturday to clean up and make ready for 
the children was an old mother hog with thirteen 
as beautiful babies as I have ever seen, rooting con- 
tentedly the school acre, which in all its existence 
had never had a fence. ; 

After the desks, floor and windows had been 
washed, the interior was made as neat and comfort- 
able as circumstances would permit, and the bright 
and cheery boys and girls that welcomed her on 
Monday morning gave her fresh courage. 

On this date, Apri] 7th, things are still far from 
ideal, but that chip pile is removed, and as soon as 
the weather permits flowers will be planted in the 
space. The house is dressed in a new spring suit 
of pearl gray; the other houses are in the back 
ground and are as white as lime can make them; 
the grounds are enclosed with a beautiful American 
wire fence, the neighbors and friends giving the 
posts and ‘the work, the school board furnishing the 
wire; neat double picket gates serve for entrance 
and exit; a library of 73 volumes, a handsome school 
flag, besides mended windows, catches replaced, 
school garden in progress and numberless little 
things done. But I can find no one that belongs to 
the Senior League, and six little girls compose the 
Junior. The big boys have done most of the work, 
but cannot be induced to become League members 
I enclose a list of the work done and money raised 
sc you will know how to credit us. 

Respectfully, 
(Mrs.) E. May Docan, Teacher. 





REPORT OF GAINESBORO SCHOOL CLUB 
AWARDED PRIZE AMONG TWO-ROOM SCHOOLS 


About one year ago the patrons of our school be- 
gan to agitate the question of a better school for 
our village. 

An educational meeting was held, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from a graded school were freely 
discussed. 

It was decided to build a modern, up-to-date two- 
room building, provided the patrons would raise one- 
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half the cost of the house in cash. This amount was 
soon raised, and a splendid new two-room building 
is the result. 

Our trustees were fortunate enough to secure us 
a wideawake principal, in the person of Prof. J. C. 
Beaty, and a splendid assistant, Mr. C. H. «ctarper. 
Mr. Beaty took advantage of the school spirit 
already existing to push the work on, and organized 
a Junior League on November 12, 1912. 

Our League numbers fifty-nine members. A large 
majority have committed and recited the obligation. 
The League holds regular meetings every two weeks, 
at which time they render literary programs, con- 
sisting of debates, recitations, dialogues and songs. 
Frequently the patrons attend these meetings. Five 
pupils wrote on Good Roads, nine on An Ideal Home 
five cn Consumption, five on Why I Want to Be a 
Farmer, two on Corn Culture, two on The Use of 
Fertilizer, one on The Value of Lime, and one on A 
- Balanced Ration. Nine aprons were made, buttons 
were sewed on and buttonholes worked, patches 
sewed on and pencil cases made. 

In wood—ironing boards, rabbit traps, mouse 
traps, medicine chests, wagon jacks, wheelbarrows 
bird houses, pig troughs, axe handles, windmills and 
harrows were made. 

A program was prepared and rendered on Febru- 
ary 22, 1913, from which we realized about $48. 
Altogether during the year we raised about $80. 
Out of this we purchased an organ, purchased and 
framed forty-five pictures, purchased a_ banner, 
secured a $40 State aid library and gave $12 in 
prizes for the different papers written and articles 
made. 

On April 5, 1913, the League held a school fair, 
and exhibited, besides the articles and papers men- 
tioned above, corn, jellies, pickles, salads, cakes and 
bread. 

The patrons and friends of the school came in 
large numbers, brought their dinners and had a 
grand social day together. 

After the fair, the best papers, aprons and articles 
in wood were packed and sent to Richmond to be 
exhibited at the Southern Educational Conference. 

In addition to what has already been mentioned, 
the League held a Good Roads Meeting, laid gravel 
walks all around the buildings, planted shade trees, 
placed blinds to the windows, and induced the trus- 
tees to provide the school with sanitary drinking 
fountains. 

The school closed on May 8, 1913, with a fine pro- 
gram rendered by the League, in the presence of a 
large crowd of patrons and friends. 

Respectfully submitted, ; 
(Miss) JANET B. RINKER, Secretary. 
C. H. Harper, Censor. 

Roy R. Rinker, President. 

Roy F. DEHAVEN, Treasurer. 





REPORT OF COLD HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JUNIOR LEAGUE FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR, 
1912-1913 


PRIZE REPORT 


Our Junior League reorganized September 27, 
1912, with an enrollment of 60 members, which has 
since increased to 76. We have held our regular 
meetings twice a month throughout the session. On 
December 3d, the following new officers were elected: 
Wilmer Parsley, president; Lucress Simpkins, vice- 
president; Ruth McGhee, secretary, and Haw Alex- 
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ander, treasurer. Miss Beryl Williams, one of our 
teachers, has acted as censor since our League was 
first organized. 

At our first meeting we had a balance in the 
treasury from last year of $1.64. Our dues are a 
penny per member at each meeting. We have re- 
ceived as total dues for this session $6.32. At an 
entertainment given November, 1912, we raised $20. 
From a crazy quilt contest recently closed we real- 
ized $41. Total amount raised this session, $68. 
We have spent $58 of this for the benefit of our 
school for the following purposes: baseball, League 
pins, janitor’s pay, supplies for the primary room, 
several water-coolers, window shades for the assem- 
bly hall, books for the library, lamps for the assem- 
bly hall and pictures for the assembly hall. This 
leaves a balance in our treasury of $10, which we 
will probably spend for the school before the session 
closes. 

On April 22, 1913, we elected the following new 
officers: Luke Parsley, president; William Sledd, 
vice-presidents Lorene Wood, secretary, and Vir- 
ginia Burnett, treasurer, who will hold office the 
remainder of the session. Our meetings this session 
have been both. instructive and entertaining. At 
each meeting we appoint an entertainment commit- 
tee, who gets up some entertainment for the follow- 
ing meeting. This entertainment, consisting of 
songs, recitations, games or reading, follows the 
regular business meeting. We are planning now to 
kold a small school fair at our commencement, at 
which the boys and girls will exhibit some of their 
handiwork. Several county merchants and the 
Civic League have offered prizes for this fair. A 
number of our members have memorized the Health 
Catechisms sent out by the State Health Depart- 
ment. To all pupils who have memorized it the 
principal will deliver certificates at our commence- 
ment. We feel very much encouraged and gratified 
at the work we have accomplished this year, and 
we look hopefully forward to another year, trusting 
that we may accomplish even more for our school 
than we have already: done. 

Rutu McGuHesg, Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUE OF ALTA- 
VISTA HIGH SCHOOL 


PRIZE REPORT 


The Junior Improvement League was organized 
in the Altavista School in October, 1912. On account 
of the large number of pupils enrolled, 175, the 
League was organized in three sections, there being 
three grades in each section. .Practically all the 
pupils became members—a large number learned the 
obligation, and two sections chose colors and or- 
dered banners. Meetings have been held regularly 
twice a month and good programs rendered, consist- 
ing of songs, recitations, debates, etc. A _ semi- 
monthly school paper has been a regular feature of 
the High School section. ; 

Two public meetings have been held—one in Jan- 
vary, celebrating the births of Lee and Jackson, and 
one in February in memory of Washington. At the 
latter meeting a group of grammar grade pupils 
gave an impressive and interesting exercise, in 
which they built a United States flag. These pupils 
had already by their own efforts secured money for 
the purchase of silk flags for their school rooms, 
with staffs and proper mounting fixtures. The pri- 
mary pupils belonging to the same section have also 
bought a silk flag for thcir room. 
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At the Lee and Jackson meeting, the feature of 
the afternoon was the presentation to the school, 
by a public-spirited citizen, of framed pictures of 
both those distinguished generals. The room was 
filled to overflowing with appreciative friends, 
patrons, and Confederate veterans, the latter having 
received a special invitation. 

The regular meetings with programs have been 
very helpful in developing the young people along 
various lines of literary work, especially debating. 
At the last meeting in April a contest in oratory 
was to choose a representative to the district con- 
test. The subject was Why Campbell Courty Should 
Issue $500,000 in Road Bonds. 

No industrial training had been given in the 
school heretofore, but after the Civic League secured 
sewing teachers for the girls the school board pro- 
vided tools for the boys. Under the direction of 
the principal the High School boys have made a 
number of useful articles, such as tables, tool racks, 
work benches, bookshelves, etc. One group put 
shelves in a teacher’s closet and made a bulletin 
board and book rack for the same room. They also 
put in window glasses that were accidentally 
broken, cleaned the walls of the hall and helped the 
girls wash the windows. One of the grammar grade 
teachers directed the boys of that department in 
cardboard construction, and they. have done some 
excellent work. The primary pupils have been 
given a course in paper cutting and folding by: their 
teacher and have done some nice work. 

The girls have learned to make a number of the 
models shown in Cooking and Sewing for Girls, 
such as patches, buttonholes, and darns, besides 
having embroidered towels, pillowcases, etc. They 
also made a patchwork quilt, meeting on Saturday: 
to do the quilting. The quilt will be sold after the 
close of school and the proceeds used for improve- 
ment work. One complete set of six sewing exer- 
cises was sent to the Club Exhibit in April, besides 
a number of other single pieces, and four essays on 
topics given by Mr. Binford in Club News. Two 
essays on Tuberculosis have been written, and the 
best one will be sent to the State contest. 

A number of entries were made at the County 
School Fair last fall and fourteen prizes won. The 
school distinguished itself by winning in every com- 
position contest which it entered, taking eight prizes 
in that department, four firsts, three seconds, and 
one third. We are preparing to make a larger and 
more creditable exhibit next fall. 

At the close of our school an exhibit of school 
work in all departments will be made, and the 
patrons and friends of the school invited. Our 
teachers decided that no money prizes should be 
given, but blue and red ribbons will be awarded 
those making the best and second best exhibits in 
the various lines of work. The exhibit will be fol- 
lowed by an outdoor entertainment, consisting of 
drills, games and a May Pole exercise. 

The members of the High School, who compose 
the first section of the League, have made an an- 
rual that is unique in school history inasmuch as it 
made and bound by hand. 

The school board intends to make extensive im- 
provements in the school building this summer, and 
it was thought wise not to attempt some lines of 
improvement work this session. Besides the work 


outlined above, fifteen dollars’ worth of books have 
heen added to the library, and several classes have 
already planned work to be done when the building 
is completed. 
nish one of the halls, 


One class has pledged itself to fur- 
another the upper hall, 
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another to bring plants for the decoration of the 
building, and another to provide a framed picture. 
Part of the funds for this work is already in hand. 

One section gave a play from which they: realized 
over $25. Small monthly dues have also been paid. 

Many patrons have spoken of the fine school spirit 
among the young people, and to the League is due a 
part of the credit for this. 

There are three baseball teams in the school—one 
in the High school and two in the grammar grades. 
The girls have on hand a part of the funds neces- 
sary to provide a tennis court. 

In submitting this report, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that our school is only four 
years old, and that this is the first year’s work un- 
der the present principal. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RossER GRIFFIN, 
Resa DvpDLey, 
MAMIE SMITH, 
Secretaries. 
(Mrs.) J. P. MarrHews, Censor. 





HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Within the past month we have had special ad- 
dresses by Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Dr. Allen W. Freeman, of Rich- 
mond, and Miss Evalina Harrington, of our faculty. 
Professor Smith made a delightful address on the 
old English and Scotch ballads; Dr. Freeman spoke 
on the possibilities of good health work in the 
schools, and Miss Harrington gave an illustrated 
lecture on modern Rome and Paris. 

The commencement exercises this year will con- 
tinue from June 6 to June 10. The sermons will 
be preached by Rev. J. H. Wells, D. D., pastor of 
Trinity Methodist church, Roanoke; the final ad- 
dress will be delivered by Hon. R. C. Stearnes, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Already a large number of students have been en- 
rolled for the summer quarter, the first half of 
which will begin on Wednesday, June 18. 

A delightful celebration of Peace Day was Caf- 
ried out during the assembly period on Monday, May 
19. A large number of the students participated in 
the readings, quotations and songs of which the 
program was composed. On the evening of the same 
day a most enjoyable program was carried out in 
the assembly room by the Foreign Languages Club. 

On May 20 and 21 the Coburn Woodland Players 
made us their annual visit, and gave three of their 
excellent perfomances in our open-air theatre. The 
plays given were Shakespeare’s “King Henry V” and 
“Comedy of Errors,’ and Euripides’ “Iphigenia in 
Tauris.” This is the third visit of the Coburns to 
our school, and the growth of appreciation of their 
work by the students and townspeople is clearly 
shown by the marked growth of the audiences from 
year to year. 

It is with keen regret that we announce the ab- 
sence of Miss Yetta S. Shoninger from our faculty 
during the next year. It is her purpose to retire, 
at least temnorarily, from the teaching profession; 
and while all her colleagues and pupils deplore the 
loss of her active work, they recognize at the same 
time that her distinguished and arduous services 
have entitled her to a season of rest. Since the 
opening of this institution, four years ago, Miss 
Shoninger has been one of the most devoted and 
efficient members of the teaching staff. It is due 
in large measure to her skill and tact that the splen- 
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did articulation of the Normal School and the Har- 
risonburg public schools, in the matter of observa- 
tion work, practice teaching and skilled supervision, 
has been brought about, and has been attended with 
such excellent results on both sides. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE LEBANON STATE 
SCHOOL. 


The commencement of the Lebanon State School 
closed Tuesday night, May 20, with a successful play 
given by the High School. The commencement was 
in session from Sunday morning till Tuesday night. 
Rev. J. T. Stinson preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon, Prof. J. R. Hunter delivered an address 
on Monday, and Tuesday Dr. John M. Crowe de- 
livered an address before the graduating class. 
Hundreds of people came from all parts of Russell 
and adjoining counties. 

This closed the fourth and most successful year 
of the Agricultural High School established by the 
State for the Ninth Congressional District. This 
year has seen the introduction of efficient manual 
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training as a part of the school curriculum, and the 
departments of agriculture and domestic science 
have been correspondingly extended. Through the 
agency of the school a county demonstration agent 
has been employed, who works among the farmers. 
This feature of the work is meeting great success. 

At the commencement an exhibition was made of 
the work of all grades of the school, particularly of 
the industrial departments. The splendid display 
of wood work and of cooking and sewing made a 
favorable impression on the hundreds who passed. 
This small beginning is the forerunner of a splendid 
annual school fair, which it is the intention of the 
superintendent to establish. 

Three young ladies—Misses Bonnie Alderson, Lil- 
lian Hendricks and Sarah Preston Wilson—gradu- 
ated from the High School. 

A debate between Misses Emile Nunn and Bonnie 
Alderson of the affirmative and R. L. Hunter and W. 
B. Overton of the negative—question, Resolved, That 
the country is a more desirable place to live in than 
the city, was held Monday afternoon. The girls 
won. 

Everett Ketron won the medal for Declamation, 
John Steele for Essay, Miss Jessie Hurt for Reading. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING and CONDUCTING A COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR 


ANNA L. JONES, Lynchburg 


The county school fair, as a recognized fea- 
ture of public school work, should be officered 
and controlled by a central committee, or 
board, appointed by, and responsible to, the 
county school board., 

_ This committee should have for its chair- 
man or president, the division superintendent 
of the county, and should have representation 
from every magisterial district—preferably a 
school trustee and a teacher from each. In 
some cases the county supervisors are also ap- 
pointed—or influential citizens interested in 
school work—one from each district. If so 
large a committee is deemed unwieldy, the 
supervisors, or citizens representatives, need 
not be made members of the central committee, 
but, together with the school trustees and 
teachers from that body, may be formed into 
auxiliary committees representing the inter- 
ests of their respective districts in connection 
with the school fair. They should see to the 


organization of civic and school improvement 
leagues at every school and a district league 
for every district. They should work to bring 
about honest competition among the school 
children and see that their exhibits are taken 


to the exhibit hall upon the days fixed for 
running them. 

This central committee should elect—in ad- 
dition to its chairman—a vice-chairman, a sec- 
retary and a treasurer. The vice-chairman 
should be in clese accord with the chairman, 
and a man of executive ability, enthusiastic 
about the work. The secretary should, if pos- 
sible, be some one having good office facilities 
and sufficient command of time for the some- 
what heavy secretarial duties. If these re- 
quirements cannot be met within the central 
committee, it is well to supplement the services 
of the secretary by the appointment of some 
one from outside the committee to act as cor- 
responding secretary. 

The central commitee should meet for or- 
ganization immediately after its election by the 
county school board, at the call of the division 
superintendent, and after the election of offi- 
cers, should fix the date and place for hold- 
ing the fair, and appoint the necessary auxili- 
ary committees. Every detail of the work 
should be carefully planned in advance, and 
delegated to suitable persons for execution, 
in order to minimize the confusion incident 
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to the crowds which are always attracted by 
the children’s work and exercises. The work 
will be more coherent and cohesive if all aux- 
iliary committees have at least one member 
from the central committee. 

The first appointments should be to 


The Finance Committee. 


This committee should be given the responsi- 
bility of raising the requisite funds for financ- 
ing the fair—for prizes, printing, administra- 
tion, etc.—in accordance with the plans and 
policy adopted by the central committee. The 
finance committee should be a large one, com- 
posed of influential and active business men 
from all over the county, willing to devote the 
requisite time to raising the funds upon some 
sound financial plan. 

The amount necessary must vary with the 
ambitions and resources of each county. The 
sources of income also vary in different locali- 
ties. The most fruitful source of revenue is 
advertising space in the school fair catalogue, 
sold to individuals, firms and corporations, 
seeking the patronage of the ccunty people, 
the prizes being given in the name of the ad- 
vertiser, and so printed in the catalogue in 
connection with his own advertising copy. A 
scale of prices which has been sucessfully 
maintained in some of the counties is as fol- 
lows: One advertisement to a page, $30—$20 
given in prizes in name of advertiser and $10 
going to expense account; two advertisements 
to a page, $15 each—$10 in prizes, $5 to ex- 
pense account; three advertisements to page. 
$10 each; $6 in prizes and $4 to expense ac- 
count; five advertisements to page, $5 each— 
$3 in prizes and $2 to expense account. By 
this means a most creditable catalogue can be 
issued, in an edition sufficiently large to pro- 
vide one for each family patronizing the coun- 
ty public schools, and to supply teachers, trus- 
tees, members of committees, advertisers, and 
other interested people. These catalogues are 
distributed through the schools, or by the 
school people, so as to reach everybody in the 
county and have to be carefully retained and 
constantly referred to for months, wherever 
the children of a family are preparing com. 
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petitive work for the fair, thus affording an 
advertising medium of unusual value. The 
business men of county to:vns find in the 
school fair the best annual celebration for 
bringing the whole county together at the 
ecunty seat. The work and interests of the 
children provide a never-failing attraction; 
there is no financial risk involved, as is the 
case with a commercial fair, because the cost 
is calculated and provided for in advance, and 
is distributed among interested people all over 
the county. No elaborate fair grounds have to 
be provided, and no expensive machinery of 
administration set up, for the bulk of the work 
is a labor of love, done by public spirited citi- 
zens and school officials and teachers. The 
public school organization shoulders the re- 
sponsibility and attracts to the service school 
trustees, teachers, patrons and children, and 
the business interests of the whole county reap 
the benefit of the good will engendered by 
this yearly coming together in an unselfish 
interest, in addition to the benefit derived 
through the agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment of the county brought about by 
the vital interest awakened in these pursuits 
through the agency of the school fair. _ 

Donations from $1 up, from public-spirited 
citizens who have no business interests to ad- 
vertise, help swell the fund, and a systematic 
plan should be adopted for securing such sub- 
scriptions as annual pledges. Often prizes for 
specified work are offered, subject to approval 
by the catalogue committee and central board. 

The board of supervisors should make an 
appropriation, for the school fair tends to in- 
crease taxable values by encouraging initiative, 
thrift and industry. 

The County School Fair Bulletin, issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction, says: 

“The county school board (or the district 
school boards), should make a cash appropria- 
tion to assist in financing the fair.” 

In some cases, the schools contribute funds 
raised by entertainments given for the pur- 
pose, and sometimes pupils have volunteered 
contributions from their own spending money. 

The greater the number of county people 
vo can be inspired to give of their time and 
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money for the school fair, the greater will be 
its power for good and the wider will be its 
field of infiuence, for every citizen aroused to 
unselfish and efficient- public service is a valu- 
able addition to the community’s wealth. 

The next appointments should be to 


The Catalogue Committee. 


This committee should have a controlling re- 
presentation of teachers, because the school 
fair fails of its purpose if it does not link 
close the work of the school-room with the 
work of the home, and gwe the children a vital 
interest in both. The far-reaching influence of 
the school fair is dependent primarily upon 
the teachers of the county, and the catalogues 
issued by the different counties of the State 
should reflect the best professional wisdom of 
our teachers. The specifications for the com- 
petitive work should in due time be so per- 
fected that the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion can place its seal of approval upon them 
in form of a standard text book. 

This committee should select subjects for 
original compositions suitable to the several 
grades, tending to interest the children in his- 
tory, current events, geography, school im- 
provement, home-making, health, country life, 
etc., and suggest such competitive work in agri- 
culture, vegetable, flower and fruit growing, 
nature study, domestic science, domestic and 
manual arts, athletics and poultry raising, as 
may be best suited to conditions in their coun- 
ty; they should apportion the prize money ap- 
propriated, equitably among the different prize 
subjects; determine the classification of the 
children by ages or grades; prepare the speci- 
fications and score cards for all prize subjects; 
secure from the other committees all material 
in regard to their several departments whick 
should appear in the catalogue, finally turning 
all copy matter over to the printing commit- 
tee, with explicit directions for its arrange- 
ment. Where corn and tomato clubs are being 
organized in the county, prizes for this work 
should be provided from the school fair prize 
appropriation, and the specifications and con- 
ditions for the work should be secured from 
the demonstrators and inserted in the proper 
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department of the catalogue. It should be made 
incumbent upon this committee to bring to the 
attention of the central committee all matters 
which in its judgment should appear in the 
catalogue in order to make it of the greatest 
possible value to the county people and their 
schools. 


The Printing Committee. 


This committee should be a small one, com- 
posed, if possible, of persons experienced in 
such work. ‘They should secure the advertis- 
ers’ copy and prepare in suitable form for the 
printer all material furnished them for the 
catalogue. They should submit the copy so 
prepared for competitive bids, let the contract 
to print, read proof and attend to the distri- 
bution of the catalogues under the instructions 
from the central committee. They should 
further attend to all other printing which may 
be needful for a proper administration of the 
work of the various departments. 


Marshals. 


A chief marshal and such number of assist- 
ants as he may desire from each district 
should be appointed by the central committee 
to take charge of all spectacular out-of-door 
features of the program planned for school 
fair day, and be charged with the duty. and 
vested with the authority, to preserve order. 
They should see to the proper grouping and 
protection of the children, for the awarding of 
prizes, for photographing, for parading, etc., 
working in connection with the committees on 
program, athletics, photographs, etc. 

If a parade of school children is to be a 
feature of the day, the marshals should inter- 
est the schools in securing school. banners and 
electing standard bearers for the parade. 


The Program Committee. 


This committee may well be composed of the 
officers of the central committee, or others 
equally familiar with the whole scope of the 
fair as planned. It is well to have also on 
this committee representatives from the place 
where the fair is to be held, familiar with 
local conditions. To some member of the com- 
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mittee should be given the responsibility of 
providing the desired music. If the program 
as arranged calls for singing by the school 
children, the songs should be selected in ad- 
vance and stated in the catalogue, so they may 
be practiced and the words learned. 

While the finance and catalogue committees 
are at work, this committee should plan the 
program for school fair day,'so it may be 
printed in the catalogue. It should show the 
names of the marshals and other persons in 
charge of exercises for the day; e. g., athletics, 
music, ete. 


Committee on Athletics. 


An appropriation should be made by the 
central committee to cover all expenses in con- 
nection with this department, and all details 
should then be left to this committee, which 
_ Should determine the athletic events to be held 
on school fair day in the different age classes, 
the rules and regulations governing them, and 
the trophies to be awarded, and should con- 
duct the exercises on school fair day, with the 
assistance of the marshals, and in accordance 
with the programe committee’s arrangements. 
Money prizes must not be provided in this de- 
partment, because they would disqualify the 
recipients from amateur and college sports. 

This committee should immediately furnish 
to the catalogue committee the material to be 
included in the catalogue in connection with 
the athletic events. 


Poultry. 


If poultry prizes are offered, a special com- 
mittee, composed of expert poultry breeders, 
should be appointed to take charge of this 
department, to determine the breeds of fowls 
to compete, the prizes to be offered, and the 
rules and regulations to govern, furnishing 
immediately to the catalogue committee the 
material to appear in the catalogue in connec- 
tion with this department. 


Spelling. 


If spelling matches are to be held on school 
fair day, they should be placed in charge of 
a special committee charged with the duty of 
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seeing to their orderly conduct, in accordance 
with the conditions stated in the catalogue. 


Committee on Entries, Exhibits, Judges and 
Prize Awards. 


This committee should provide in advance 
all necessary supplies in the way of entry books 
and slips, exhibit tags, ribbons, badges, blanks 
for registering prize awards, blank forms for 
honor certificates and score cards, checks for 
paying prizes, and all other things needed for 
an orderly and business-like administration. 
They should arrange for the requisite number 
of qualified judges in the different departments 
to secure careful and impartial judging. They 
should employ an entry clerk whose duty it 
shall be to register in the entry books provided 
for the respective districts, the entries made 
by the school children of the county. They 
should secure the services of a competent entry 
clerk from each magisterial district to take 
charge of its entry books on the days fixed for 
receiving exhibits, and to receive these exhibits 
and issue the requisite tags for marking and 
reclaiming them. These entry clerks should 
also receive from the judges their report of 
prize awards, and from the entry books supply 
the names corresponding to the winning entry 
numbers. 

This committee should provide the requisite 
list of prize-winners for use in making public 
announcement of them, ind for the press. They 
should arrange for a suitable person to make 
this public announcement; for the distribution 
of the prize award, ribbons and checks, and for 
the payment of the prize checks. 

This committee should further formulate 
the general rules and regulations governing the 
fair, for approval by the central committee 
and to be incorporated in the catalogue. 


Transportation Committee. 


This committee should confer with the prop- 
er railroad authorities and make the best pos- 
sible arrangements for special train service and 
special round trip rates for school children at- 
tending the fair, and for the transportation of 
the children’s exhibits. They should look after 
all matters of transportation growing out of 
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these arrangements with the railroad authori- 
ties, and see to the transportation from and to 
the depot of invited guests, judges, etc. The 
railroad companies have shown themselves 
ready for generous co-operation in this work. 


Committee on Decorations. 


This committee should have charge of the 
exhibit hall and other buildings used for the 
exercises of the fair, arranging for their proper 
decoration and care. They should receive the 
exhibits from the entry clerks and place them 
to the best advantage, by departments, and 
give them out to the exhibitors at the close of 
the fair, upon the presentation of the proper 
claim checks. They should also take charge 
of the prize-winning articles, securing the con- 
sent of the children to their loan for the State 
School Fair exhibit at Lynchburg during the 
sessions of the Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, November 26th, 27th, 28th, 1913. 
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Reception and Entertainment Committee. 


This committee should be responsible for the 
hospitality extended to visitors to the fair and 
should see to the reception and entertainment 
of all specially invited or out-of-counzy 
guests. 

All committees needing money for the work 
committed to them should be requested to se- 
cure careful estimate of costs, submitting: them 
to the central committee with requests for the 
necessary appropriations. 


Committee on Photographs. 


It is important that this committee have as 
chairman some one of experience in the photo- 
graphic work. It should see to the proper se- 
lection and photographing of such number of 
scenes at the fair as the central committee 
may authorize, having due regard to the use 
for which they are intended. 





EFimong the Colleges 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 

The college is closing a most prosperous session. 
There has been the largest number of students in 
the institution since the establishment of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Academies. The students) have met 
with their proportionate part of successes. We had 
three teams in intercollegiate debates on one night 
and two of these teams won. The foot-ball team 
also won the cup in their league, and the baseball 
team is giving a good account of itself. 

The students have had the pleasure of having on 
the campus distinguished speakers and _ lecturers, 
among them Dr. J. H. Dillard, of New Orleans, the 
president of the Slater and Jeannes Funds, and Dr. 
C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of Virginia, 
and President Hodges, of the University of West 
Virginia. 

Senator J. J. Beveridge was here recently to con- 
sult with Dr. C. H. Ambler with reference to his 
forth-coming book on “The Life of Chief Justice 
Marshall.” Among the attractions at Commence- 
ment will be a baccalaureate sermon by Rev. James 
A. Duncan, of Alabama, and addresses by Judge 
Jackson, of Roanoke, and Rev. Dr. Maclachlan, of 
Richmond. 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Many things of interest have been taking place at 
the Normal School. 

For some time the thoughts of all were centered 
on the interclass contests in athletics. During the 
latter part of April, the contests in basket-ball were 
played, the tennis contests were finished May 3; 


there was a most exciting walking contest May 6, 
and on May 7 occurred the folk dances. The final 
contests took place on Field Day, May 10. The fol- 
lowing was the program of events: 


50 Yard Dash 

High Jump 
Throwing Baseball 
Relay 

Standing Broad Jump. 
All Up Relay 

Low Hurdles 
Potato Relay 
Potato Race 

10. Target Shooting 
11. 75 Yard Dash 

12. Sack Race 

13. Three Legged Race 
14. Shuttle Relay: 

15. Swimming. 

The features deserving special mention were the 
75 yard dash in 8 1-4 seconds and the 50 yard dash 
in 7 seconds by Miss Mary W. Johnson, of King 
and Queen county, the high juinp, 4 feet, by Miss 
Elizabeth Tribble, of Dunnsville, Va., and Miss Ruth 
Thomas, of Bowling Green, Va.; throwing baseball, 
134 yards, by Miss Helen Philipps, of Fredericks- 


CAAAIMP WwW eH 


- burg, Va. 


In the afternoon of May 10, the May Festival was 
held. The students, dressed in white and wearing 
bands of class colors, formed a procession, and 
marched from the dormitory to a beautiful grove on 
the campus, where the May Queen was crowned. 
There she in turn crowned the victors of the morn- 
ing. The prizes were then delivered and the cup 
awarded to the victorious class—the Juniors. The 
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Seniers prettily dressed in pink and white gave a 
May-pole dance, after which came tripping on the 
scene a crowd of girls in white, wearing the various 
class colors and executing a beautiful folk dance. 
At the conclusion of the dance, a delightful little 
play, “Sleeping Beauty,” was given. All this, out- 
doors, beneath the trees, presented a most. attractive 
and beautiful picture. 

On May 3, the Junior class, representing the mytho- 
logical gods gave a reception to the Seniors. A 
beautiful banquet was spread and the food of the 
gods served. 

Prof. B. Y. Tynor, Miss Virginia Stone, Prof. 
Gunyan Harrison and Miss Virginia Goolrick attended 
the meeting of the Recreation and Playground Asso- 
ciation held in Richmond May 8, 9 and 10. Prof. 
A. B. Chandler spent several days in Richmond 
during the middle of May, looking over some of the 
State teachers’ examination papers. 

Under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A., a county 
fair was held in the gymnasium May 16. The booths 
were well gotten up and everybody had a good time. 

Among recent guests at the Normal School were 
Supt. John Washington, of Caroline county, and 
Supt. Ashby, of Spotsylvania and Stafford. 

On May 19, under the auspices of the Decoration 
Committee, a delightful cantata, “A Garden of 
Roses,” was given by the Glee Club. The scenery, 
costumes, and music were beautiful and it was a 
treat to those who were present. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


The formal installation of Dr. Henry Louis Smith 
as president of Washington and Lee University took 
place on the morning of Wednesday, May 7, the 
exercises being held in Lee Memorial Chapel. Rep- 
resentatives from a large number of the leading 
colleges and universities of the nation were present 
to witness the ceremony. Former President George 
H. Denny and President Smith delivered the ad- 
dresses of the morning. The oath of office was 
administered by Rev. G. B. Strickler, rector of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The installation and inauguration were preceded 
by an imposing academic procession, which wound 
its way from the library to the chapel. The pageant 
was prodigal in color. The caps and gowns wove 
themselves into a long line of scarlet, blue, green, 
orange, purple, and white, while the hoods height- 
ened the brilliancy of the scene with the colors of 
half a hundred institutions of learning. The mar- 
shal, C. S. Glasgow, preceded the procession. Be- 
hind him came the V. M. I. band, playing “Dixie” 
and “Maryland, My Maryland.” President Smith 
and Rector G. B. Strickler came next, being fol- 
lowed by President George H. Denny, of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and W. M. Morrison, an alumnus, 
who is a missionary to the Congo. Ex-Attorney- 
General William A. Anderson, senior trustee of the 
University, and Rector Armistead C. Gordon, of the 
University of Virginia, a next. Then came the 
trustees and delegates from the colleges and uni- 
versities, in the order of their precedence, headed 
by Dr. John Stewart Bryan, of Richmond, repre- 
senting Harvard, and President Lyon G. Tyler, rep- 
resenting William and Mary, the ‘two oldest colleges 
on the American Continent. The,faculty, headed by 
its marshal, Dr. Pollard; the alumni, the senior, 
law, engineering, and academic classes, and the stu- 
dent body completed the parade. 
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After the procession had twice circled the cam- 
pus, the seniors and student body formed a double 
line through which the procession passed into the 
chapel. As President Smith and former President 
Denny came through the line the students greeted 
them with thundering cheers. 

Dr. Morrison opened the ceremonies in the chapel 
with prayer. The rector, Dr. Strickler, then intro- 
duced Dr. Denny, for the purpose of welcoming the 
new president. The only living ex-president of 
Washington and Lee was given a remarkable ova- 
tion by the audience. He spoke “as a member of 
the common household,” referring to his happy 
memories of his service at the University and pay- 
ing touching tribute to the late John L. Campbell, 
treasurer of Washington and Lee for thirty-three 
years; but coming to President Smith, as one who 
begins with the good wishes of all lovers of Wash- 
ington and Lee, he expressed the hope that sound 
learning, simple dignity, and gracious conduct may 
perpetually abide here. To General Lee he referred 
as one whose sacrificial life pronounces a benedic- 
tion upon Washington and Lee that will never cease 
to be its largest asset, its richest tradition, and its 
noblest memory. Dr. Denny’s address was most 
eloquent. 

The oath of office was administered to President 
Smith by Rector Strickler, the audience standing. 
After a roar of applause, President Smith delivered 
his inaugural upon “The American College of To- 
Morrow.” 

The University tendered a luncheon to the visit- 
ors in the Commons Hall. Dr. John Stewart Bryan, 
who was toastmaster, read congratulatory telegrams 
from President Alderman, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and from the faculty of Davidson College, of 
which Dr. Smith was president before accepting the 
call to Washington and Lee. President Martin, of 
Davidson; Professor Charles A. Graves, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Professor Edward McLanahan, 
of Princeton, and President Lyon G. Tyler, of Wil- 
liam and Mary, made brief addresses, expressing 
the felicitations and good wishes of their respective 
institutions to the new president. 

President and Mrs. Smith tendered a reception to 
the visitors in the library in the evening. 

United States Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton; who was to have delivered an address at 
the inaugural, was prevented from attending be- 
cause of missing railroad connection at Lynchburg. 

The delegates and the institutions they repre- 
sented, who took part in the exercises, the names 
being given in order of the seniority of the char- 
ters under which degrees are given by the various 
institutions, were as follows: 

Harvard University—John Stewart Bryan, Litt. D. 

William and Mary College—President Lyon Gardi- 
ner Tyler, M. A., LL. D.; Professor John Caldwell 
Calhoun, M. A., Litt. D., LL. D. 

Princeton University—Dean Howard McClenahan, 
E. E., M. S., LL. D. 

University of Pennsylvania—Dean John Frazer, 
B: .S., Ph. BD. 

Rutgers College—Professor Walter Taylor Marvin, 
Ph. D. ‘ 

The United Chapters of the Phi Beta Kappa— 
President Edwin Augustus Grosvenor, M. A., LL. D. 

Dartmouth College—Professor Edwin Bell Davis, 
B. L. 

Washington College—President 
Cain, M. A., LL. D. 

Hampden-Sidney College—President Henry Tucker 
Graham, D. D. 


James William 
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Dickinson College—President Eugene Allen Noble, 
Lix..D:, L. H. -D. 

St. John’s College—President Thomas Fell, Ph. D., 
LL.. DBD. D. C. L. 

University of Georgia—Dean Willis Henry Bocock, 
M. A., LL. D. 

Universiiy of Pittsburg—Chancellor Samuel Black 
McCormick, D. b., LL. D. 

University of North Carolina—President Francis 
Preston Venable, Ph. D., Se. D., LL. D. 

University of Vermont—President Guy Potter 
Benton, D. D., LL. D. 

Williams College—Henry B. Boone, 
nus. 

University of South Carolina—Professor George 
Armstrong Wauchope, M. A., Ph. D. 

University of ‘Tennessee—President Brown Ayres, 
Pe. , Lis D.,.D. C. 1. 

Union Theological Seminary of Virginia—Givens 
Brown Strickler, D. D. 

University of Virginia—Professor Charles Al- 
phonso Smith, Ph. D., LL. D.; Professor Charles 
Alfred Graves, M. A., LL. D. 

Amherst College—Professor James 
Ph. D., M. D. 

George Washington University—Dean Charles No- 
ble Gregory, M. A., LL. D. 

Western Reserve University—William Henry: Bald- 
win, B. A., trustee. 

Randolph-Macon College—President Robert Emory 
Blackwell, M. A., LL. D. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College—Dean Nathan 
Allen Patillo, M. A., Ph. D. 

New York University—Professor Robert MacDoug- 
all, M. A., Ph. D. 

Haverford College—Professor Leigh Wilbur Reid, 
Ph. D. 

Hartford Theological Seminary—The Rev. Wil- 
liam Hooper Adams, B. D., alumnus. 

Wake Forest College—Professor Benjamin Sledd, 
M. A., Litt. D. 

Union Theological Seminary of New York—The 
Rev. Professor James Everett Frame, M. A., B. D. 

Davidson College—President William Joseph Mar- 
tin, M. A., M. D., Ph. D. 

Mount Holyoke College—Professor Mary Vance 
Young, Ph. D. 

Virginia Military Institute—General Edward West 
Nichols, superintendent; Colonel Hunter Pendleton, 


B. A., alum- 


Lewis Howe, 


Ph. D. 

Richmond College—-Professor John Calvin Metcalf, 
M. A., Litt. D. 

Hollins College—President Matty L. Cocke, A. B. 
Litt. D. 


Stuart Hall—President Maria Pendleton Duval. 

Grinnell College—President John Hanson Thomas 
Main, Ph. D., LL. D. 

University of Iowa—Dean Charles Noble Gregory, 
M. A., LL. D. 

University of Wisconsin—Professor Lorrin ‘S. Hul- 
bert, Ph. D. 

Northwestern University—Justus Henry Cline, A. 
M., alumnus. 

Tufts College—LeGrand Powers, A. B., 
alumnus. : 

Roanoke College—Vice-President Charles Benton 
Cannaday, A. M. 

Pennsylvania ‘State College—David Ellsworth Rob- 
erts, B. A., B. S. alumnus. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology—General 
William Herbert Bixby, U. S. A., alumnus. 

Johns Hopkins University—Professor 


FAtt, D., 


Westel 


Woodbury Willoughby, Ph. D. 
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Drew Theological Seminary—Joseph M. M. Gray, 
B. D., alumnus. 

West Virginia University—Dean Frank Butler 
Trotter, A. M. 

Cornell University—Professor John R. S. Sterrett, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 

University of Minnesota—Rev. Graham Cox Camp- 
bell, A. M., alumnus. 

Swathmore College—Mrs. Martin Joseph Caples, B. 
A., alumna. 

Stevens Institute of Technology—Professor Lin- 
gan Strother Randolph, M. E. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute—President . Paul 
Brandon Barringer, 'M. D., LL. D. 

Bridgewater College—President 
Flory, M. A., Ph. D. 

University of Texas—Professor Albert Lefevre, 
Ph. D., LL. vD., alumnus. 

Virginia State Normal School.—President Joseph 
Leonard Jarman, LL. D. 

Goucher College—Professor Hans Froelicher, Ph. D. 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts—President Daniel Harvel Hill, Litt. D., 
LL. D. 

Elon College—President W. A. Harper, Litt. D., 
LL. D. 

University of Chicago—Professor Leslie Cleveland 
McNemar, Ph. D., alumnus. 

Virginia College for Women—President Mattie 
Powell Harris, A. B. 

Eastern College—President Hervin U. Roop, Ph. 
DD, ta. DB. 

Sweetbriar College—Prof. Thomas Deane Lewis, 


John Samuel 


B; B. 

Miller School—Superintendent Robert Burwell 
Fulton, LL. D. 

Southern Seminary—Resident Principal E. H. 


Rowe. 

The following alumni of Washington and Lee 
University were in attendance: Dr. G. Watson James, 
63; Milton W. Humphreys, ’69; William Taylor 
Thom, 70; Edwin T. Dumble, ’76; Henry D. Flood, 
*83; Henry W. Holt, ’88; Robert Edward Lee, Jr.,. 
°88; Elmer W. Somers, 712; Judge J. A. Lacy, the 
Rev W. P. McCorkle, and J. Sharshall Grasty. 

N. D. SMITHSON. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The program of the sixtieth annual commence- 
ment of Roanoke College has been completed. The 
approaching commencement is especially interesting. 
because it marks the close of the ten years of Presi- 
dent Morehead’s administration. During his incum- 
bency the endowment fund has been more than dou- 
bled, the plant of the College substantially in- 
creased, new courses of instruction have been added, 
and the standard of the curriculum raised. The pro- 
gram is as follows: June 8, 11 A. M., baccalaureate 
sermon by Rev. Prof. A. G. Voigt, D. D., LL. D., dean 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbia, 8S. 
C.; 8 P. M., address before the Y. M. C. A. by Rev. 
William A. Goodwin, clasg ’89, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Monday morning the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees and field day exercises; Monday evening at 
8 P. M., orator’s contest; Tuesday, June 10, 11 A. 
M., address before the alumni association by Albert 
K. Heckel, class of ’03, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 2 P. M., alumni banquet; 8 P. M., 
oration before Demosthenean and Ciceronian Literary 
Societies by Hon. Claude A. Swanson, United States 


senator from Virginia; Wednesday morning at 10:30 
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graduation exercises and addresses by the following 
members of the senior class: B. S. Brown, Salis- 
bury, N. C., “Tradition as an Element of Progress;” 
J. J. Giesen, East Radford, Va., “Recent Advances 
in Preventive Medicine;’” H. C. Gore, Salem, Va., 
“Why Study a Foreign Language?;” S. J. Marion, 
Bristol, Tenn., “The New Ideal in Statesmanship;” 
and D. L. Sherertz, Roanoke Va., “The Outlook for 
Temperance.” An unusually large attendance of 
alumni is expected on account of the interest awak- 
ened by: the movement to erect an alumni memorial 
hall as an extension of the dormitory system. The 
particular name of this new building will be deter- 
mined by a vote of the alumni at their annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday of commencement week. Special 
exercises to signalize the erection and naming of 
the alumni memorial hall are now under considera- 


tion. 





WILLIAM AND MARY 


The Peninsula School Fair held at the college, and 
under its auspices on April 25, was doubtless the 
greatest educational gathering ever held on the 
Peninsula. Five counties and the city of Williams- 
burg participated, the counties being New Kent, 
Charles City and James City of the division over 
which Mr. W. B. Coggin is superintendent, and York 
and Warwick of the division of Mr. J. S. Eastman. 
As the movement for the fair was not inaugurated 
until January, practically no agricultural contest 
was posible, and little time was given for work in 
other lines. Nevertheless there were about a thou- 
sand entries of surprising excellence in manual 
arts, in domestic science and art and in academic 
subjects. The high quality of the work done was 
a matter of general surprise and gratification. It is 
estimated that there were over twenty-five hundred 
visitors at the fair. The competitive parade by 
schools, in which about a thousand children were in 
line, the address by former Superintendent Eggles- 
ton, the athletic contests on Cary field and the com- 
petition in declamation and recitation and the ad- 
dress by Prof. J. B. Terrell at night were the fea- 
tures of most interest. About $250.00 in prizes were 
distributed, the Williamsburg school leading in the 
number taken. School enthusiasm was at a high 
pitch and there is a universal demand from all parts 
of the district to make the fair an annual occasion. 
The school association for this congressional district 
met the day after the fair and discussed questions of 
importance. Prof. Bear presided. 

The Coburn Players gave their performances on 
May 6, afternoon and evening, when Comedy of 
Errors and The Canterbury Pilgrims were rendered 
and enjoyed by students, faculty and citizens. 

Drs. Tyler and Calhoun attended the inauguration 
of Dr. Henry Louis Smith as president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, May 7. Dr. Tyler was one 
of the speakers at the dinner following the inaugu- 
ral ceremonies. 

On Memorial Day, May 5, in Williamsburg, Dr. 
James §S. Wilson delivered the address and will 
speak on June 2, at the commencement of Smithfield 
School and before the Monroe Street School, Rich- 
mond, some time early in June. 

Prof. Ferguson will make the commencement ad- 
dresses at the schools of Chase City, Highland 
Springs, Hayes’ Store, Charlotte Courthouse and 


Highland Park. 
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Mr C. G. Hornshell has been on a visit to the col- 
lege in the interest of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 

The Hon. Henry C. Stewart will address the stu- 
dents on May 23 under the auspices of the South- 
west Club. 

The schedule of final examinations has been 
posted and will be under way next week and until 


commencement, 





FEMALB NORMAL SCHOOL, 


STATE 
FARMVILLE, VA. 

On April 21st the “Focus Trophies” for the year 
were awarded to the following young ladies: The 
Focus Cup for the year to Miss R. Antoinette Davis 
and the six pennants to Misses Parke Morris, Maria 
Bristow, Juanita Manning, Frances Graham, Willie 
Guthrie, and Mary Ware Weiser. These prizes were 
delivered by Rev. W. G. Parker, of the Methodist 
church, one of the judges, and he spoke in most 
complimentary terms of the high class work that 
had appeared in the magazine for the session. 

Mr. James M. Grainger, Head of the Department 
of English, has been made Vice-President of the 
State Ballad Society. Mr. Grainger has organized a 
Ballad Club among the students and they are doing 
some good work along this line. Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith, of the University of Virginia, is president of 
the State Society, and has been very much pleased 
with the work of the Normal School Ballad Club 

‘Mr. John Powell, of Richmond, gave a concert in 
the Auditorium on the evening of April 24th; this 
was especially enjoyed by the students of the Con- 
servatory of Music and the music-lovers of the town. 

The first Field Day in the history of the school 
was held on May 2d. The students had a holiday 
for the occasion and were very: enthusiastic over the 
events scheduled. A regular Field Day program was 
carried out and some of the young ladies proved 
themselves to be all-round athletes. Among the 
events were: hurdle races, 20-yard dashes, putting 
the shot (8 lbs.), relay races, basket ball throwing, 
sack races, etc. 

In the afternoon the Training School pupils, under 
the direction of the Departments of Music and Phy- 
sical Education, held their May Day celebration on 
the lawn. The program was a most attractive one 
and the little folks danced like fairies. The May 
Queen and her retinue were recipients of loud ap- 
plause. There were spring-time dances and songs 
from each of the eight grades and the kindergarten, 
and a May-pole dance by the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Mr T. S. Settle addressed the Junior and Senior 
Classes on the evening of May 5th on the work of 
the Playground Association. 

The Coburn Players paid their fourth annual visit 
to the school May 7-9, presenting four plays: Romeo 
and Juliet, Canterbury Pilgrims, Comedy of Errors, 
and Henry V. 

At a recent election the following officers of the 
Student Government Association; were chosen for 
the coming year: President, Miss Ruth Gleaves, of 
Cripple Creek; Senior Vice President, Miss Esther 
Ford, of Front Royal; Junior Vice Presidents, Misses 
Lilly B. Hughes, of Bryant, and Mabel E. Spratley, 
of Surry; Secretary, Miss Marie Noell, of Danville. 

The First and Second Honors of the Class of 1913 
were awarded to Miss Thelma Blanton, of Farmville, 
and Miss Parke Morris, of Miller School. Both of 
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these young ladies have come up through the Train- 
ing School from the beginning and Miss Blanton 
through the entire course of the Normal School. 
Miss Morris received her academic training at Miller 
School and returned two yars ago for the Profes- 
sional Course. 
The program for the Twenty-Ninth Commencement 
is as follows: 
Saturday, May: 31 
Business Meeting of the Alumnae. 
Daisy Chain Festival, by Senior Class. 
Address to Alumnae, by Dr. W. S. Currell, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 
Alumnae Banquet. 
Sunday, June 1 
Baccalaureate Sermon, by Rev. Sparks Melton, of 
Norfolk. : 
Monday, June 2 
Class Day. Exercises. 
Class Play. 
Tuesday, June 3 
Graduating Exercises with Address by 
William Hodges Mann. 


Governor 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Program of Commencement Exercises 
June 13-18, 1913 


Friday, June 13 
I NO oi aes i diass Sos dG 5:40 84 
Junior-Senior German 
ce Saturday, June 14 
Battalion Parade 
German—Cotillion Club 
Sunday, June 15 
Baccalaureate Sermon 
By the Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Booker, Petersburg, 
Address before the Y. M. C. A........... 8:30 
By the Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Booker. 
Monday, June 16 
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German—Cotillion Club .........ccsee0- 8:30 A. M. 
Address before the Literary Societies...11:00 A. M. 
EE |. CIEE. oeviesitia 6 ot aweeers ck Gum oe 5:00 P. M. 
Celebration of Literary Societies........ 8:30 P. M. 
NE ee 10:00 P. M. 
Tuesday, June 17—Alumni Day 
Annual Meeting of General Association... 9:00 A. M. 
Cin 3. MC. A.) 
Address before the Association.......... 11:00 A. M. 
By Walter H. Beale (1885) 

NER pce re ehdis: * wig. ahereraha oidlalerenetniee seiele 1:00 P. M. 
ON ae ae Or ee ee ee 3:00 P. M. 
Band Concert, Illumination of Campus.. 8:00 P. M. 
NE INS bias 0s 0 Sela oe shoe ewes 9:00 P. M. 
German—German Club ..........e..e00- 9:00 P. M. 
Committees for Alumni Day: Reception, C. Lee, 

Chairman; Smoker, Ashe Lockhart, Chairman; 

Luncheon, H. S. Stahl, Chairman; Master of 


Ceremonies, Col. J. F. Ware. 
Wednesday, June 18 
Formation of Procession to Commencement Hall. 
11:30 A. M. 
Commencement Exercises 
Address before the Graduating Class 
By the Honorable Rosewell Page, Richmond, Va. 
Final Ball 10:00 P, M. 





DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON IN VIRGINIA 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, accompanied by a 


party of colored leaders, recently spent four days in 
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making an educational extension tour through Tide- 
water Virginia—Northampton, Accomac, Mathews 
and Gloucester counties. Meetings were held at 
Hare Valley, Cheriton, Cape Charles, Tasley, New 
Boston, Mathews Court House, Gloucester Court 
House, and Williamsburg. 

The object of this visit was to see what the col- 
cred people are doing, how they are living, what 
their aspirations are, to help them by words of en- 
couragement to further progress, and to cement 
more friendly and rational relations between white 
men and black men. 

Dr. Washington worked hard. During his brief 
stay he delivered seven public addresses, reaching 
twenty thousand men and women and receiving 
everywhere the hearty endorsement of his own peo- 
ple and of the best white people. With the keenest 
insight into Southern conditions of life and the pos- 
sibility of the negro finding his best field of action 
in the Southland, he urged the negroes everywhere 
he went to grasp the fundamental things of life; to 
get some land; build a good home; start a bank 
account; become reliable and progressive in labor; 
remain in the South on the land; keep out of North- 
ern cities; economize time and money; draw the 
line hard and tight against loafers, gamblers, and 
drunkards; and get an education which fits for ser- 
vice. At the same time he was able to show South- 
ern men and women, without giving offense, what 
their responsibilities are toward the negroes about 
them. He said: 

“There are no difficulties in the South that white 
men and black men, working together, cannot settle. 
There is enough of wisdom, patience, Christianity, 
and common sense in the South to solve all the so- 
called race problems.” 





COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
@ratTe BoarD oF EDUCATION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
TEACHERS READING COURSES. 


NoTe.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 
Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1913. 

1. Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
copies .94; ten or more copies .90. 

2. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 
others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

%. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and: Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Single copies .90; ten or more copies .80. 

4. Practical Pedagogy by Barrett—D. C. Heath @ 
Company, New York. Single copies .90; tem 
or more copies .80. 

6. The Mind and Its Education by Betts—D. Ap 
pleton & Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

€. A Brief Course in the History of Education by 
Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies $1.20: ten or more copies $1.16. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1912. 

1. The Health Index of Children by Hoag—Whita 
ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran 
cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va 
Single copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 

2. The Teacher and the School by Colgrove— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. Single 
copies $1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 
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{|New books are being added constantly. 


The International Modern 
Language Series 


{An unparalleled collection of books in French, German and Spanish. 
They are unique in quality of selections, editing, number, durability, low cost, and convenience. 


A few of the elementary texts in French acd German are listed below. 


For First and Second Year Translation 








About: La Mere de la Marquise et La Fille du 


- CN se eee ae © ee $0 50 
Aldrich and Foster: French Reader... . . 50 
Daudet: La Belle—Nivernaise. ....... .25 
Labiche and Martin: Le Voyage de M. Per- 

EE C6 cede ako ee aoe . 4s .30 
Lazare; French Readers 
De Maistre: Les Prisonniers du Caucase. . . .30 
Merimee: Carmen and Other§tories. .... .60 
Moliere: La Malade Imaginaire ....... .50 





Auerbach: Brigitta ...... aryl cine iaiccie elle ere 
Bernhardt: Krieg und Frieden. ...... .35 
Gerstacker: Germelshausen. ........ 30 
Heyse: Anfang und Ende. ......... 35 
Heyse:' L’Arrabmiata: 563. os SS a .80 
Hillern: Hoheralsdie Kirche ... .30 
Manley and Allen: Four German Comeiies . 45 
Seeligmann: Altes und Neves ....... .85 
StOrmas:-TUPIORREEO-. 6, ss o-ie wo 0.500. 8 .80 
Thiergen: Am deutschen He'de....... .50 


Zschokke: Der ze. brochene Krug ,..... 25 








70 Fifth Avenue 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 











satisfied. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 

We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in ‘‘olorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, California, Nebraska, Nevada, Ariz.»na, Montana, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota and New 
Mexico. Write us to-day for our Free Booklet showing how we place our teachers. 

Our Booklet, ‘*How to Apply Fora School and Secure Promotion’’, with the laws of certification of 


teachers of the Western States, free to members or sent 
prepaid for Fifty Cents in Stamps. Money refunded if not 





Ol RS CEM Sg 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 











3. The American Rural School by Foght—The Mae 
millan Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 
McMurryHoughton, Miffin Company, Bos 
ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

2. The Teaching of English, Elementary: ‘Section, 
by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 

3: Civics and Health by Allan—Ginn & Company, 
New York. Single copies $1.00; ten or more 
copies. .90. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1910. 

1. Classroom - Management, Its Principles and 

Technique by Bagley—-The Macmillan Com- 
..pany, New York. Single copies $1.12; ten or 
more copies $1.00. 

2. School Hygiene by Shaw—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies .90; ten or 
more copies .80. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education 
which may be counted in lieu of one of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give infor- 
mation and cultivate a professional spirit among 
teachers. The -Reading Course for each session’ will 
be published prior to ..the commencement of the 
school year (July ist). 

The examination on the Reading .-Course will -be 
held on the last day of the regular summer exami- 
nation. It will embrace questions on the books 
ehosen for the year ending June 30th, immediately 
preceding, and-.on the History of Education. 

With the exception of the High School, Second 
Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates 
in. Virginia are ‘renewed under the following re 
quirements and _ conditi.ns: 

1. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
been a successful teacher. 
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2. He must make a written statement to the effect 
that he has read five books of the State Reading 
Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books 
may be chosen among any of those mentioned in 
this circular whether selected for the current year 
or not. 

3. Either he must attend an approved summer 
school or institute for at least twenty consecutive 
days during the life of the certificate, and diligently 
pursue the course of study prescribed by the con- 
ductor of such school, or he must pass a successful 
examination on at least two of the books of the 
Reading Course, one of which must be the History 
ef Education. provided that if he has previously 
taken an examination on the History of Education 
either in an accredited school or in a State exami- 
nation he must substitute some other book of the 
State Reading Course for the History of Education. 

4. The examinations prepared for the Reading 
Course from year to year include questions only om 
the History of Education and the books adopted for 
the school year immediately preceding the date of 
the summer examination. 


R. C. STEARNES, 
President. 
BE. R. CHESTERMAN, 
Secretary. 





The announcement that the University of Virginia 
Summer School for 1913 will introduce, as a part of 
its regular curriculum, a three-year graded course 
for the training of supervisors of music, should be 
of interest to those engaged in public school music 
work. 

This course covers every phase of public school 
music, and upon the satisfactory completion of the 
work at the close of the third session, a supervisor’s 
diploma will be granted. 

Courses in music for grade teachers will be pre- 
sented as heretofore and a certificate will be granted 
for work satisfactorily completed. 

A circular giving detailed information concerning 
these courses will be forwarded on application to 
Charles G. Maphis, Director of the Summer School, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
With full courses of study. College work of high grade. 


Emory and Henry does exactly what it proposes to do. . 


A well-rounded course of study is honestly given by 
men who are not only teachers, but men of character 
aswell. For information, address 


CHAS, C. WEAVER, President, 
or J. P. McCONNELL, Dean, 
Emory, Virginia. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 








The Christiansburg 


State Summer Normal 


*Up in the Mountains 


| you plan to attend a Summer 
School this year let us recommend 
that you go to Christiansburg. It is 
noted for its fine climate, excellent 
location, strong faculty, good board, 
reasonable rates, pleasant surround- 
ings—an ideal place forstudy. Just 
opened a fine new building with 
modern conveniences, electric lights, 
steam heat, hot and cold baths. 


The State Examination at close of Normal 





For further information address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 


Christiansburg Summer Normal 
Cambria, Virginia 
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Washington and Lee University 





Founded and endowed by Geo. Washington; 
administered by Robert E. Lee. 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of Virginia, 
with its lofty traditions and inspiring memories, 
it gives a 20th Century training amid the social 
culture of old Virginia at its best, and gathers to 
its campus a select student-body from 35 States 
and foreign countries. 


For catalogue, &c., address: President Henry 
Louis Smith, Lexington, Virginia. 








Seaside Summer Mormal 








NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Ninth Session—July 2—29, 1913 


State Summer Normal for Tidewater Virginia. 


The course of instruction prepares teachers for the State 
examinations, and aiso gives valuable helpin methods of 
teaching. Courses in Speciai Branches—Manual Training, 
Music and Drawing. WUemonstration Work Daily op- 
portunity for observation work in the Primary Class room. 


For further information, write to 


E. SHAWEN, Conductor, or R.A. DOBIE, Local Mgr., 
Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va 











Two Important Books Just Out 


New—World Health Series Book Ill 


Primer of Physiology. By Joha W. Ritchie. Thisisa 
practical textbook that teaches health cons rvation 
through practical applicati ns to daily life of modern 
hygiene based on physiological principles as required 
io. sixth and seventh grades; it is the most advanced 
of the three primers. Cloth 256 pp. 148 illustrat- 
ions. List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 72 cents. 


A Biographical Study of Geography 


Barbara’s Philipine Journey. By Francia Williston 
Burks, with an introduction by Frank M. McMurry. 
Cloth. Illustrated by Hermann Heyer, Ear! Horter 
and G. W. Peters. List price, 60 cents; mailing 
price, 72 cents. © 


This book may be c'assed with Jane Andrews’ ‘‘Seven 
Little Sisters’”’ and ‘‘Euch and All’. Geographieal 
facts in relation to a child are told in story form in 
simple and easy style, causing the book to take rank 
as literature. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


HERBART HALL 


INSTITUTE FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
FOUNDED APRIL, 1900, BY 


‘MAX MILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN 


Maintained by the 
National Associationfor the Study 


and Education of Exceptional Children 


This Institution is one of the activities'of the N. A. 
$.E. E. C. and is intended solely forthe ‘‘different’’ child, 
the difficult child, the handicapped normal child—whether 

boy or girl. 
F No feeble-minded, degenerate or otherwise low cases 
are considered. 

The object of the Institution. is to train 


‘THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


whether overbright or somewhat backward, to be able later 
to compete with the average normal child. 

In addition to the ordinary branches, the course of 
study include’ physical training, nature study, manual and 
constructive work, etc. Methods and pqtpwent are based 
upon the most modern pedagogic purr es. Medical care 
is a prominent feature of the work. 

HERBART HALL is the pioneer instjtution ‘in this 
line of education. The Association maintaining it la 
emphasis upon the needs of the misunderstood normal child 
in contrast to the overstimulated interest in the feeble- 
minded and abnormal. 

‘¢Watchung Crest,”’ the home of HERBART HALL, 
comprises over twenty-five acres of land and is situated on 
‘Watchung Mountain, a.spur of the Blue Ridge, five 
hundréd feet above sea-level, (four hundred feet above 
Plainfield). Address, 


WALDEMAR H.GROSZMANN, Principal | 
~ «sWatchung Crest,”’ Plainfield, N. J. 











Richmond City Normal School—Summer Session 
Richmond, Virginia 
June 30—August 9 
Specializing on the following certificates: Summer School 
Professional, Primary Grades; Summer Schoo! Professional 
Gram mar Grades; Summer School Professional, Advanced 
Grade; 


Observation and Practice School—all grades Obser- 
vation and Practice Teaching necessary for Certificate; 


Dormitory and excellent boarding facilities; 
Historical (ity, excellent libraries, etc 
The catalogue will contain full explanation. 
Address, 
E. E. SMITH, Assistant Conductor, 
805 East Marshall Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 











Southern A BETTER SALARY FOR YOU. 
Teachers’ You can get it through us. 

We have secured an average 

Agency, | ; creace of 20% in the salaries 

W. H. JONES, Mgr., | of each teacher placed. Our 
Columbia, S. C. booklet, ‘‘A Plan,’’ tells how. 

















Clyde W. Saunders, Printer, Richmond 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


We have covered seventy English Classics with as 
many helpful Outline Studies, by Maud E. Kingsley. 
A separate Outline Study for each Classic. Their price 
is 15 cents, each, postpaid. Send 15 cents for a sample 
Outline and our new circular which gives the complete 
list. 

Here is a partial list of the seventy subjects— 


Silas Marner 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Julius Caesar 

The Merchant of Venice 
The Vicar of Wakefield 
The Ancient Mariner 
Ivanhoe 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
The Princess 

The Vision of Sir Laun fal 
Macbeth 

L’ Allegro and II Penseroso 
Comus 

Lycidas 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
Courtship of Miles Standish 
Evangeline 

Macaulay’s Milton 
Macaulay’s Addison 
Macaulay’s Johnson 
Irving’s Goldsmith 

Lady of the Lake 

Idylls of the King 

The Deserted Village 

A Tale of Two Cities 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Mazeppa and the Prisoner of Chillon 
Sohrab and Rustum 
Cranford 

Poe’s Poems 

Franklin’s Autobiography 
Hi.watha 

Snowbound 


One Teacher Writes: 
“This series is a perfect gold mine for an English 


teacher.’’ 


THE PALMER CO. 


120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








FREE] FREE! FREE! 
Absolutely Free of Cost 


For thirty days, the Carnegie College will mail toany reader 
of the Virginia Journal of Education absolutely free of cost, a 
list of ‘500 Questions” on any of the following branches: 


1. Agriculture 6. Civil Government 
2. U. S. History 7. Domestic Science 
3. Physioloay 8. American Literature 
4. Theory & Practice 9. English Literature 
6. Letter Writing 10. Eng. Grammar 

Civil Service Manual FREE. 


These ‘‘Questions’’ will give you a geod 
idea of our methods of teaching by mail. 
We will send to you one list of “Questions” 
FREE; write for it to day. 
We also sell all makes of type-writers at 
De Galbreath, Pres. only $3.00 per month; write for prices and 
Carnegie College terms. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO IN VACATION? WHY NOT STUDY AT HOME? 
WE WILL INSTRUCT YOU BY MAIL. 
FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 
File your application now. Commencing April ist, we will 
grant to the first 1,000 students, making application, ‘‘Free 
Tuition Scholarships” in the following courses taught by mail: 
Normal Penmanship Book-keeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Poultry Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 
All applications for ‘‘Free Tuition” must be filed by June 
-. Pa tuition is absolutely FREE. The Matriculation Fee 
is $5.00. 
Why not subscribe for New Education—a60-page educational 
paper? Trial subscripiion for 6 months only 25c. Use Coupon 
below. Mark it and send it to the College at once. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Office No. 33, Rogers, Ohio. 

Sirs:— Enclosed find 25c in stamps for 6 months subscrip- 
tion to New Educati-n. Mail to me Free of cost the ‘500 
Questions” marked with an X above; your 6-page Bulletin; 
prices and terms on type-writer; and your “Free Tuition 
Scholarship’’ for my consideration. 

Iam marking with an X in the adv. above the courses that 
may interest me. 


Pe isis a'sp:c8ihc vida 0G eansn io mner een eeeea need Casteaaer ease reee 





NATIONAL Can find you a position. The 


TEACHERS’ leading agency in this section. 
BUREAU, Our service effective and reliable. 
Box 662, Enroll now. Write for free circu- 


Richmond, Va. | !ar. 











The Finds positions for teachers. 
Finds teachers for positions. 
Thurston | Personally recommends teachers, 


Teachers’ Established 18 years. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mar. 


Agency E. R. NICHOLS, Ass’t. Mar. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage. 














MANASSAS SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
Manassas, Va., June 23 to July 31, 1913 


Subjects for First, Second and Third Grade Certificates. 
Careful preparation for examinations. Special help will be 
given to teachers who wish to introduce into the rural schools 
some of the elementary forms of industrial work. 


For further information, address 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Director, Manassas, Va. 
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Buy your school supplies and school furniture early and avoid pos- 
sible delays tater—that’s a wise thing to do. A single order 
placed with us will cover all your requirements and do away 


with “shopping around”’’. 
AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


ABSOLUTELY NO BREAKAGE 
Built of our triangular steel tubing, the strongest con- 
structions known. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 
NO BOLTS OR RIVETS. 
All steel parts electrically welded by exclusive process that 
insures perfect union invariably. 
GUN METAL ENAMEL FINISH 
Gives a soft, velvety appearance. New, sanitary, durable. 
No other desks have this finish. 
COST NO MORE THAN CAST IRON. 


Prices no hgher than the best product in cast iron. No 
American School can afford less than the best. 





Made in 4 styles of stationary and adjustable. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


“EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.” 


Virginia School Supply Company. 


BOX No. 1177, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 











| Summer School of 1913 
State Summer ag 


S h | July 2 to August I. 
C OO The three-year Professional Courses 
| for primary and grammar grade work. 


July 1 ae July 29 | Courses for First and Second Grade 











| Certificates. 
Total expense, including tuition, 
In the heart of the Alleghany board, furnished room and laundry 
Mountains. C. & O. Railway $18.00. 





For catalogue address 


J. L. JARMAN, Conductor, 
Farmbille, Va. 


Ideal Location os Ideal School 

















Write J. G. Jeter, Covington, Va; or Joseph H. 
Saunders, Richmond, Va. 
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Notable High School Books 


WOOLLEY’S HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION $ .70 


The established standard for composition work throughout the schools and colleges of the country. 

Recently adopted by the state of South Carolina for use in the high schools. Used with great suc- 

—_ in leading private schools and high schools everywhere. This book ison the Virginia High 
chool list. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


These books occupy a unique place in the educati»nal world. They are the pre-eminently teachable 
books—the books which can be used with the absolute assurance of securing results. They lead in 
the best known private schools and in the high schools of the principal cities. No other series is so 
extensively represented in the courses. of the colleges and universities. The Wells Essentials of 
Algebra and Essentials of Geometry are on the Virginia High School list. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Colton’s Zoology, Complete $1.50 Colton’s Descriptive Zoology (Part I.) $1.00 


Colton’s Practical Zoology (Part II.) $ .60 


Authorized for use in all of the high schools in Virginia in which this subject is taught. Its marked 
adaptation to the needs of beginners and its general excellence have received similar recognition 
throughout the country. From the point of view of interest, attractive presentation and scientific 
accuracy, the book is unexcelied. 


> 
LINEBARGER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS ., $1.25 
“This splendid book is more than worthy ofevery physics teacher’s careful attention, as one of equal 
merit is seldom found. It certainly ranks among the three best text books on elementary physics, 
andin many ways is superior tothem all. Therecan be no doubt about its wide adoption in the 
near future by most ofour better schools.” School Science and Mathematics, 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 
231-241 West 39th Street, - - - New York City, N, Y. 























The Latest and Best Dictionaries 


More Pages, Illustrations, Special Features, New 
Words, Larger Type, More Substantially Bound, 
Better Paper than any other series of Dictionaries 
published in America or 


Europe. Registered outline title 
evice (Patented). 

















Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges, Universities, Libraries and General Use. 


$ s Gennine imported golden brown Soudan goat, marbled edges, patent thumb 
Encyclopedic Library Edition index, 1,400 pages, 2,500 illus. Size 7%&x9X ins. Corrugated board carton, 65.00 


Encyclepedic School Edition 3.220 "esc, 2.400 siastrations, marbled edges, thumb index (sine 720% 44 
High School and Collegiate Edition (M2) inierca 91.75.’ 6x8 io Haid leather, not Indexed. @1.50 


: Extra cloth (black), 756 pages, 840 illustrations, gold and 
Students Common School Ed. (Revised) blind stamped. Size 5x7ins.,80e Marbled edges, indexed, 90c 


Intermediate School Edition Elementary School Edition 


Extra cloth (black), 460 pages, gold and blind stamped, 52c Extra cloth (black), 378 pages, gold and blind stamping... 28c¢ 


All schoolbook supply houses and dealers carry these dictionaries. Ask LAIRD & LEE PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
fur the Laird & Lee Editions. Accept no others and you will get the best. 1732 Michigan Avenue 
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Leading High School Texts 


Science. Bailey: Beginners’ Botany. Revised... 1... cee ess ee eee erevnse $ .60 
Poabody & Dunst: Biomontary: Bipliagy.. one Se gt cee se 8 6s bee 1.25 
Morgan & Lyman: Chemistry. An Elementary Text-Book ........4+4+2-. 1.25 
Tarr: Now Farenl Gomes ss 4-0 6 6 0h orks se Ree By oo SS 1.00 
Tarr & Von Engein: A Laboratory Manual for Physical and Cnatiiadiil Geography .80 

Mathematics Thurston: Business Arithmetic for Secondary Schools, ,....-......+.-. 1,00 
Schultze & Sevenoak: Plane and Solid Geometry. ......6.6.+4++ 525208 1.10 
Schultze: Elements of Algebra .......-..-+e-. ee ee a ey ; 85 

English Huntington: Elements of English Composition ........ Fat at «)- Giatiols te -60 
Tisdel: Studies in Literature. ..... ob ele BR 0 Le Shs at Re foe es .90 

History Ashley: American History .............. ae ee ter Ce Ea 5 1.40 
Botsford: History of the knees WeO8 (3S SERS A ES 1.50 
Moore: Industrial History of the American People. . .. . ee es Bikes oe nes 1.25 

Lasgunges ~ Hedres:--Cacsar, Gallie Wat i ice 8 ee ee ere 1.25 
Inglis & Prettyman: Firs: Book in Latin .......-2-+-++ 2 eee eees -90 
Bagster-Collins: First Book in German. ...........++228-+e8068-. 1,10 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Boston New York San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 





State Normal School 


Fast Radford, Va. 
Opens September 17, 1913 


All courses lead to Virginia teacher’s certificates. 
Professional courses for teachers. 
Strong Faculty. 
Excellent equipment and buildings. 
Expenses moderate. 
Free tuition to all who promise to teach. 
Health conditions unsurpassed. 
Situated in the beautiful upland region of Virginia. 
For catalogue and full information, 


Write, 


J. P. McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 


| 
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RUSSELL HALL 


State Normal Schoo 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 








Professional courses for the training of teachers. 

All courses lead to Virginia teachers’ certificates. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern, and complete. 
Best of health conditions. 

Full Faculty of:trained experts. 

Best of practice school experience. 

Tuition free to those expecting to teach. 

Expenses as near actual cost as possible. 


For catalogue and other information, 
Write, 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 


Fredricksburg, Va. 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE: 


Lexington, Virginia 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 





The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


ew 
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I. Is DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 


~> ee 
ASPs 


~> 
~ 


on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely / 
restraining, without rigor. t 

4) 

II. Its DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the Yi 

study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- " 

: matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. i 
{ III. Ivs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC CouRSES. Provision is made for A\ 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- mh 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. y 


These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Is DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 
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V. -Its economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $825 
for State cadets, $165 .a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that‘of any institution of like grade. in this country. This estiniate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 1 
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State Female Normal School \rém 


Has just published EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
By FANNIE W. DUNN 
Lecturer on Rural School Education, State Normal School, Farmville, 
Va. i 


This book is a product of Miss Dunn’s experience in Rural School 
Supervision. 
Especially intended to help teachers of rural schools, but of great value 
to all lower grade teachers. 


Affords specific help in teaching children how to study. 
The following selections from the table of contents show some of the — 
topics covered : 
Suggestions for making seat work self-educative. 
Types of seat work in each of the public school subjects. 
Suggestive daily programs with special reference to utilization 
of seat work periods. 
References and addresses for helpful books and materials. 








Sold at Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville. Va. 
At cost of printing, 35 cents. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A. B., B. S. and M. A. 





Excellently Equipped for Werk in Education and the Sciences and 
Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training te be Teachers 





The College of William and Mary is 
THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


THE SECOND ANNUAL 


UMMER SESSION 


will be held at Dublin, Palaski County, Virginia, June 18 to August 14, 1913. 

















Altitude 2,160 feet; eighty-three degrees the highest point reached by the thermometer 
during the summer of 1912. 


Faculty includes nine regular William and Mary Professors representing the departments 
of Biology, Chemistry, Education, English, History, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and Physics. 


Regular College courses counting full credit toward degrees. 
Tuition ten dollars; board with room in dormitory $13.00 per month. 


Sub-collegiate courses in standard subjects. 





Fer catalegue and Summer Session bulletin address H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 








The following departments of study are represented : 
I, The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjeets: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, Histery, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate ean select any one of a large number of lbesal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of aequiring the methods of original research. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Seience, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il, Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three fall sessions. A valuable special 
course is provided for students who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
ef this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VL Summer School 

The Summer School offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arte and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time required for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses | 
are given for the professional training of high secheol principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators. — 


Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in ~ 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan-Fuads available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUF, 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. . 









JUST PUBLISHED 





Introductory Second Reader 
(THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING) 


By Mary A. Warp, Principal, Public Schoel 187, Broeklyn, N. Y. 150 pages—40 cents. 
This third volume in Miss Ward’s series will be welcomed everywhere by teachers of the 


**Rational Method.’’ 


It is designed to follow Miss Ward's Additional First Reader and to precede the Regular 


Second Reader. 


Carefully built on the thoroughly successful Ward method and filled with just the sort of 


stories that delight little folks, this book is destined to be widely popular. 


Miss Ward has 


achieved a real triumph in this volume, for she has demonstrated that the phonetic plan of the 
= Rational Method may be united with the fables and fairy tales that all children adore. 
Careful tests with many classes have proved the charm of the stories and the effectiveness 


of the phonetic drill. 


Its illustrations appeal instantly to the little folks. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston Chicago 


San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


The New Series by James Otis 





OTIS’S PIONEER SERIES 


Antoine of Oregon 
A story of the Oregon Trail 


Benjamin of Ohio 
A story of the settlement of Marietta 


Hannah of Kentucky 
A story of the Wilderness Road 


Martha of California 
A story of the California Trail 


Philip of Texas 
A story of Sheep Raising in Texas 


Seth of Colorado 
A story of the settlement of Deaver 


Price, 35 cents each 


This new series, the last ever written by James 
Otis, is ® worthy successor to his extremely popular 
‘Colonial Series, published three years ago. These 
books tell in the author’s own inimitably entertain- 
ing way. stories of the journeys made by those ad- 
venturous pioneers who were determined to push 
west either to found homes or to gaia riches for 
themselves from the better opportunities offered in 
the new country. There were many hardships to be 
endured in making the long and tedious journeys 





through almost unbroken forests, aeross desolate 
prairies and over unbridged rivers, in fair and stormy 
weather; there were homes to be built, and there 
were fieids to be cleared, while savage foes watehed 
from the distance. All these hardships and all these 
adventures were experienced and are related by 
children, and their great-grandchildren will enjoy 
and profit by reading of the struggles of the men 
who helped to build up this nation, 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 








